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THE SEASON’S SENSATION IN WAISTS 


20. An exquisite blouse of sheer white orsandie 
with tucked bosom and hand embroidery. It has the 
season's latest large collar, trimmed with lace. The 
front is finished with small pearl buttons. In white 
only, at $1.50. 


23. Distinctive, because of its new touches, is this 
white or pink fancy Georgette Crepe blouse trimmed 
with Venise pattern lace. The dainty little tucks 
and band embroidery at the front make it “ador- 
able. If you could only see the collar! It's a 
beauty, lace trimmed with knife plaits. And the 
hemstitching! It’s hemstitched all over. Cuffs also 
trimmed with Venise lace. In Pink and white, $4.95. 


Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. 


21. An afternoon blouse of fine Georzette Crepe. 
ornamented with dainty hand embroidery in silk 
contrasting colors. The square neck with an unusual 
turn are the striking features of this new blouse. 
Dainty hand colored French buttons make this waist 
“different.” Collar and cuffs are hemstitched. In 
white, pink, yellow, and flesh at $5.95. 


24. Here is a dainty hand-made Crepe de Chine 
waist, ornamented with fine hand embroidery. The 
cuffs are hemstitched and the unusually shaped col- 
lar and front are adorned with hand crocheted edges. 
In white, pink and yellow, at $3.25. 


22. Tucks and and embroidered collar unite to 
make his waist of fine organdie an excepitonal 
value. The cuff and front are hemstitehed. In 
white, at $.98. 


25. In this French voile waist, the entire. front 
is embroidered, the cuffs and collar are embroidered 
and lace trimmed. ‘The shape of this collar is one 
of the newest for the season. Small tucks and pearl 
buttons give an exquisite touch. In white only, at 
$2.48. 


If on receipt you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you are not fully 


Satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfully refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WAIST AND GARMENT CO. 


5209 State Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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tion with life as it is or has been; but, 
while making due allowance for true 
comedy and fun, will aim to have their 


leading characters 
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whose settings and 
themes contemplate 
that some day soon 
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zine is intended to 
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great and high, with- Henry D. Middleton 
out discrimination, whether in business 
or governmental administration, that 
others are now engaged and protected 
in. The fiction in this maga- 


with the other features so as 
dominant endeavor of its pub- 
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N line with our purpose to make the HALF-CENTURY the 
I greatest home journal of the race—one that will be a real 
service and credit—the Publishers beg to announce the reg- 
istration and drafting under its plan of selective conscription 


the very best talent available within the 
race to furnish the class of fiction most 
suitable for home delectation and uplift. 
Such stories, as usual, will have only Col- 
ored men and women, or boys and girls, 
as the case may be, as heroes and heroines, 
and will seek to inspire and elevate the 
race by having these to appear, not always 
in comic and ignorant roles to indicate 
racial inferiori- 
ty, racial sub- 
servience, or 
racial satisfac- 
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PLANS OF SPECIAL INTERE 
ANNOUNCING OF THE HALF-CENTURY. ee 


WRITERS—TAKE NOTICE! 
WING to increasing responsibilities and the consequent lack 
QO of time, the Editors very much regret that they are no 
longer able to revise and type-write manuscripts as they 


have done of their own free-will and accord 
in the past at no expense whatever to the 
writers. With a large and varied assort- 
ment of manuscripts on hand, and dozens 
more coming in every week, they feel that 
they can afford to discontinue this service 
and place the acceptance of manuscripts 
on the basis of the “survival of the 
fittest.” 

Hereafter, all 
manuscripts to 
be accepted 
must be, as 
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G:corge W. Henderson, Caro- 
line Lamar, Nellie Marie 
Jordan, Shedrick James Reid, 
Annie Pearl, Jesse H. Fergu- 
son and others. These writ- 
ers—all of them specialists 
in their particular fields— 
will be re-inforced by many 
others whom it is our pleas- 
ure to introduce to our read- 
ing public: Helen Ricks, 
Harry Holly, Henry Davis 
(Continued on page 10.) 
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good, short stories; stories that are 
snappy, tull of romance, leve and sentiment and such as have Negro settings. 
Our people, tired at the end of the day’s work, appreciate diversion and rec- 
reation and will read anything stimulating and refreshing; therefore we do 
not want philosophy, science, sociology and eloquence. We will be pleased 
to pay for all accepted on publication, 

Please have your steries typewritten if possible, otherwise write legibly 
with pen and ink, and on one side of the paper only, Unaccepted manuscripts 
will not be returned unless sufficient stamps are enclosed to pay postage on 
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Bettie Mason 


the saying is, “right up to the min- 
ute” and exactly “up to scratch” in 
punctuation, spelling, grammar, style, 


construction, ideas, 
art and all the known 
requirements in force 
at every leading, up- 
to-date magazine of- 
fice. 

In the past we have 
done much revision 
for writers who had 
brilliant ideas and 
excellent plots, but 


poor constructive ability, or whose 
manuscripts, otherwise beautiful, were 
marred by poor spelling and bad 
punctuation. 


the sake of emphasis, that such 
stories will have to be rejected 
in the future. 

Writers who are anxious to 
succeed should therefore avail 
thems:lves of the services of 
a Professional Critic who also 


We repeat, for 


gives revision and typewriting 
service. Of such, there are many excellent ones in the field, the 
best at the present stage being those with years of 


scripts in connection with 
the big magazines. 

In the interest of those 
who are anxious to perfect 
their manuscripts for any of 
the magazines, whether the 
HALF-CENTURY or Amer- 
ican, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Everybody’s, Hearst’s, Wo- 
man’s Home Companion and 

(Continued on page 10.) 










experience helping writers properly to prepare 
and market their manu- 





Maggie Shaw Fullilove 
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THE ENCHANTED WINDOWS 


By Henry Davis Middleton 





“With certainty, Madam,” assented 

Roberta, bowing her caller out with the 

mannerisms of the ungainly young countrybred that 

she was, but with just enough urban grace to make 
sweet and tolerant her awkwardness. 

Roberta bade Mrs. Flatbush good-bye, closed the 
apartment door nervously, and raced, with the ad- 
venturous daring and spirit of a wild bird fleeing 
the confines of its prison cage, to the little bed room 
she shared with Josephine Richmond. 


“What on earth has happened to you,” stormed 
Josephine when she had recovered her composure 
after the shock of her roommate’s unceremonious 
‘cyclonic entrance. 

“T’ve landed,” laughed Roberta from the bed where 
she writhed, rollicked, and revelled in girlish glee. 

“I notice that you’ve landed,” retorted Josephine, 
“and right on my frock that has just been pressed,” 
she reproved, as she recovered it from the bed where 
Roberta’s convulsive form threatened it with another 
steamless roll. 


“T’ve landed a job at last,” concluded Roberta, try- 
ing to compose herself. 

“A job?” repeated Josephine, querulously, as she 
smoothed the wrinkles from the plaits of her frock 
and folded it gently over the back of a chair, “One 
would think you had cornered all the jobs in Chi- 
cago,” she fussed. 

“Some job this is,” giggled Roberta. 

“Tell us all about it,” begged Josephine, as she 
plucked her gum from the mirror of the dressing 
table, toyed and nibbled at it much as a mouse would 
a bit of baited cheese. 

“IT don’t know whether to call it a job, a position, 
a situation, or a place,’’ snickered Roberta. “Guess 
what and where it is,” she challenged. 

Josephine drew a kimona about her shoulders, seat- 
ed herself before the dressing-table and resumed the 
toilette of her hair before she ventured a guess. 
“My guess is it’s a light occupation,” she jollied. 

“Right you are,” encouraged Roberta. 

“Peddling tooth-picks to toothless people,” laughed 
Josephine. 

“You’re wrong. Manicuring men 
shop” corrected Roberta. 

“Manicuring men in a barber-shop!” gasned Jose- 
phine, “Of all the goose girls, Roberta, you are the 
limit!” she stormed. “Who ever told you that you 
could manicure any way?” she concluded sarcastically. 

“T can manicure, too, just the same,” pouted Ro- 
berta, bringing herself to a sitting posture on the 
edge of the bed and eyeing her incredulous chum 
with mock indifference. 

“Well—I’m very badly in need of one now,” dared 
Josephine, laying aside her curling iron, giving the 
finishing touch to her hair and inspecting, most criti- 
cally, the nails of her fingers. 

“You’re on,” accepted Roberta as she delved into 
the depths of her little old fashioned trunk in search 
of her manicure set. 

A few minutes later Roberta lifted Josephine’s 
left hand from the toweled pillow in her lap, polished 
each nail with her buffer until it shone with pearly 
perfection and held it at arm’s length for her inspec- 
tion, “There now,” she exclaimed as she gave it a 
friendly toss into the air. 

“Roberta! you’re a dear,” enthused Josephine, pos- 
ing her hand in various angles and degrees of light 
and shadow. “And to think that you never told me 
of this accomplishment of yours.” 

Roberta lifted Josephine’s right hand from the 
water bowl, dried it and reached for her orange stick 
before she spoke. “It’s good to know how to do 
more things than one,” she began. 

“For instance?—,” encouraged Josephine, 

Roberta opened her mouth to answer, but a rap at 
the door arrested her speech. 

“Who is it?” called Josephine. The landlady, Mrs. 
Jones, thrust her head through the aperture in the 
partly open doorway. 

“Prof. Witchcraft is calling,” she announced. 

“T’ll see him in just a few minutes,” answered 
Josephine, glancing hurriedly at her wrist watch. 


6 ¢ HEN we may depend upon you for Mon- 
day week,” concluded Mrs. Flatbush. 


in a_barber- 


ROF. WITCHCRAFT received the word, laid his 
violin case upon the piano, permitted Mrs. Jones 
to relieve him of his hat and over-coat and, seating 





Roberta practiced a bit as was her custom, 


himself beside the reading-table, began to browse 
through the magazines of the month. 

“I have sent for Prof. Witchcraft on your account, 
Roberta, I wish that you had conferred with me in 
regard to your plans before you decided to accept 
Mrs. Flatbush’s offer. It seems to me that after hav- 
ing spent the best years of your life in perfecting 
your musical education, you are foolish to waste your 
time as a manicurist. Just because your pupils are 
few and uncertain and your musical career is not as 
satisfactory as you would wish, is no good reason 
you should take this step.” 

“But,” objected Roberta, “I don’t see how I can do 
otherwise now as I have given my word.” 

“You must listen to reason,” resumed Josephine 
with earnestness. “Prof. Witchcraft has promised 
me to place you at the piano with the Orchestra at 
the Cosmopolitan Cafe. Just think what it will mean 
to you! Good pay, short hours and when we finish 
our present engagement we intend to go into vaude- 
ville, and just think what a trio we would make!” 

Roberta wielded the cuticle scissors with swift pre- 
cision and said nothing. She had heard of trios and 
also of triangles. 

“Don’t be swayed by sentiment,” preached Jose- 
phine; “public sentiment does not buy clothes or food 
or pay room rent. You have got your own way to 
make in the world, and it’s not every day you'll get a 
chance like this, I don’t deny that Mrs. Flatbush’s 
intentions may be all right, but a barber-shop is no 
place for a girl like you. Your hours will be long, 
your income uncertain and you will be subjected to 
insult by every fresh gent who may happen to like 
your looks.” 

Roberta put the finishing touch on the last finger 
nail with a flourish of the buffer and burst into laugh- 
ter. Josephine frowned. It was evident that she was 
wasting her time with Roberta’s affairs. 

“Don't think that I am ungrateful to you for your 
kindly interest in me,” said Roberta as she busied 
herself carefully cleaning and putting away her mani- 
cure set, “but I’m thinking it over, Josevhine dear.” 
“Thinking it over,” mimicl:ed Josephine. “I used to 
be just like you, once upon a time, but I found out it 
did not get me any place, so I changed. Do I look 
as if it has paid?” 

Roberta, hooking Josephine up, glanced over her 
shoulder in the Cheval glass, before which she posed, 
and this is what she saw reflected therein. A viva- 
cious girl on whose shapely form was fitted a frock 
of Georgette Crepe, mounted over a foundation of a 
delicate shade of satin. The trim short skirt: was 
met by the high tops of nobby patent leather boots. 
From the lace-bowered low cut bodice that bared her 
throat, there pended and dangled a bejeweled Lava- 
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liere, while from her ears and fingers the glint of 
precious stones sparkled. 

“You look fit,” murmured Roberta, eyeing her 
chum with feminine covetousness. 

“You said it,” approved Josephine with satisfied 
vanity as together, arm in arm, they made their way 
toward the living room where Prof. Witchcraft 
awaited them. 





66 OW do you do?” greeted Josephine dropping 

Roberta’s arm and rushing forward in her 
most theatrical manner to meet Prof. Witchcraft, who 
had arisen and advanced with outstretched hands, “It 
is so good of you to come.” 

“T am quite well, I thank you; and you?” he ap- 
pended quizzically, grasping both her hands and 
beaming down upon her as only Witchcraft could. 

“I’m fine as a fiddle,” laughed Josephine, eyeing 
mischievously his violin case and disengaging from 
his grasp her right hand with which she reached out 
and drew forward Roberta coy, modest and bashful, 
trembling in her wake. 

“Allow me, Roberta—er—Miss Roberta Rawlinson, 
to present Prof. Algernon Swift Witchcraft,” said 
Josephine. 

“Ah!” You honor me!” bubbled the professor joy- 
ously, bowing with that sweep, grace and perfection of 
the Chesterfieldian air that only becomes one, like 
him, to the manner born. 

“T take it that this is the young lady of whom you 
phoned me,” said the professor, getting down his 
violin, and arranging the sheets of music on the 
rack with bustle and precision. 

“Yes,” assented Josephine, following his every 
move with admiring, worshipful gaze. 

“Then we will try her out on this first,” he said, 
indicating the march from “Aida” by Verdi. “Ready! 
—play!—” abrupt, commanding, swift—that was 
Witchcraft. From Rubinstein to ragtime and back 
again, with snatches here and there from the Opera:, 
both Grand and Comic, they ran the gamut of his 
music roll, 

Triumphant and expectant, Roberta looked up from 
the piano for his verdict. “Miss Rawlinson, your 
execution is most excellent. I shall let you know, 
through Miss Richmond, in a few days, about the posi- 
tion with us.” 

“I thank you,” smiled Roberta, modestly. 


oe, watched the departure of Josephine and 
Witchcraft on their way to work at the Cosmo- 
politan Cafe, with regret. After all Witchcraft was 
not half-bad. She was entirely dis-illusioned by the 
hour’s contact with him of things she had heard of 
professional cabaret entertainers. He was so unlike 
the common-place men she had met. In dress and de- 
portment he was just grand. He was at once her 
ideal and idol. She made up her mind, then and 
there, that if offered the place she would accent it. 
She was sorry she had given her word to Mrs. Flat- 
bush, After all, there was not so very much differ- 
ence between a Cabaret and a barber-shop. Thus she 
solliloquized until Mrs. Jones’ matronly voice sum- 
moned her to dinner. 

Roberta hurried through her evening meal, prac- 
ticed a bit, as was her custom, at the piano and betook 
herself to her room to keep vigil through the long 
lonely hours until Josephine should return. With 
forlorn hope she stood where a few hours before Jose- 
phine, an angelic apparition, had stood for her de- 
lectation before the Cheval glass. What she saw-—a 
slip of a girl with a pretty face but nale: an old fash- 
ioned shirt-waist and shoddy, faded, ill-fitting skirt: 
last summer’s oxfords with over-gaiters none too 
spick—“Do I look as if it has paid?”—Josephine’s 
query came back to her like a flash. Her own picture 
in the glass seemingly shot back the answer, “No!” 
She closed her eyes to shut out the sight of it while 
tears rained down upon her cheeks. She fell across 
the bed to think it over and dropped off to sleep. 


-EHE sharps, flats, harmonies and discords of the 
rollicking, warbling, back-room —barber-shop 
quartet tremulously wavered, quavered, flickered and 
died in convulsive, riotous rhythm. 
“Good!” applauded the loiterers. 
approved the porter. 
“Good! Good! Good!—riddance!” commented the 
head barber, Tilson, with mock emphasis—and then 
(Continued on page 9.) 


“Good! Good!” 
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A S A—Concluded 





HE years rolled quietly by. Gentle Susie 

looked the same, only the joy had faded from 

her eyes and the sweet voice no longer 

warbled in merry strains. She would sit at 
twilight hours and would recall those other twilight 
hours of the past and a deep sigh would escape. 
Sometimes the tears would roll silently down her 
cheeks, and then would Asa entwine his arms around 
her neck and kiss the tears away; and oh! how his 
affectionate ways and cheerful disposition still fur- 
ther reminded her of her lost love. 

Suddenly, one day, she awoke to the realization 
that her boy was no longer a baby but a growing 
lad that must be educated. She must go to the city 
to live or be separated from her son. The very 
thoughts of separation were unbearable. 

She must come from her place of seclusion and 
face the world again. Once it had been Samuel’s 
fondest dream to live to see his child educated. If in 
her power, with God’s help, she determined to see this 
dream fulfilled. Steeled by the love for her son, this 
sensitive woman went forth once more to be buffeted 
by the world. 

Mrs. Wright found employment as housekeeper for 
a small wealthy Northern family. She and her son 
lived in the yard, The work was trying, but it meant 
that her son could stay in school. 

Asa loved his books and progressed rapidly. Dur- 
ing vacation he worked for a physician, serving as 
driver and office boy. His employer, Dr. Boyd, be- 
came interested in this alert, intelligent, honest lad; 
and Asa listened attentively and watched eagerly 
everything that the doctor said, aspiring to be like 
him. 

Mrs. Wright still prayed and waited. 

At the age of sixteen, Asa Wright (as he was now 
called) finished from high school with honors. On 
commencement day he said: “Come mother, I want 
you, and not myself, to receive the honor.” 

“I can’t, son,” she replied. 

Placing both hands on his shoulders, she kissed him 
on either cheek, saying: “Go, dear.” 

The lad came home, his face shining with pride and 
bright hopes for the future. Laying his diploma in 
his mother’s lap, he knelt beside her and kissed her 
toil-worn hands and said: 

“Mother, you earned it—it’s yours. It has hurt me 
to see the tired droop of your mouth, but now it’s all 
over. I am going to work for us both and you are 
going to rest, You will be happy.” 

“Dear, your mother has been happy to work for 
you. Your father and I dreamed our happiest dreams 
about you. Your name means physician, healer. You 
must be a physician.” 

“Mother, I intend some day to be a physician. I 
shall work very hard. You rest!” 

“Asa, you are all I have to work for, to live for, 
to love. Now that you are old enough to under- 
stand, I will tell you the story of your past life. 
Sit here.” 

Asa lifted his anxious eyes to her face. 
listening, mother.” 

She told him of his father, of her married life— 
its joys, its sorrows—how she loved her lost husband 
—of his accident, her anxiety—of the happy hours 
during convalescence; then of his own coming, his 
father’s love for mother and son, the periods of for- 
getfulness, the preoccupied air; lastly, of his disap- 
pearance and the rumors of gossip. 

Asa had taken his mother’s hand and held it firmly 
clasped in his. The tears were flowing down her 
cheeks, 

“Your father was a Wainwright—not Wright. 
Your name is Asa Samuel Wainwright. I dropped 
the Samuel from your name because it was your fath- 
er’s name. Hearing it brought up memories of the 
past. I called myself Mrs. Wright so people would 
not know and pity us.” 

“Poor darling mother, how you have suffered! I 
shall love you enough for my father, too. Tell me. 
mother, how my father looked. Do I look like him?” 

“Yes, son, very much like your father.” 

Rising, Mrs. Wright went to a cabinet in the 
room, opened a secret drawer and returned with a 
package of age-stained letters and a small photo. 
She placed the photo in her son’s hand. 

“Your father,” she murmured sadly. 

Asa gazed long and searchingly at the pictured 
face of his unknown father, 


“T am 


By Ester Lee Fields 


“How I wish I could have seen him. Mother, a man 
with a face like this could not be false. My father 
would not leave you to suffer thus of his own free 
will. Did he have any enemies?” 

“Not that I know of, son. To know your father 
was to love him. If he is dead, his body has never 
been found.” 

“May I keep this picture?” 

“You may.” 

“Mother, you are tired; go, lie down.” 

After his mother left the room, Asa wondered long 
over the mystery of his father’s disappearance. Be- 
fore going to his room, seeing a light in his mother’s 
room, he tapped softly on the door and entered. She 
sat by the lamp, with a light wrap thrown over her 
night dress, reading and weeping over the old let- 
ters. Taking these gently from her hands, he led 
her to bed. 

“Try to sleep, mother,” he said, kissing her tenderly. 
“T shall hold your hand, Try to sleep.” 

Finally, from the regular breathing, he knew she 
was sleeping. Stooping, he kissed her softly and de- 
parted. 

The mother’s argument prevailed. 
te work and through economy to save. 

Asa worked as a porter for a wholesale grocery; 


She continued 


WHAT IS YOUR NICHE? 
By Strickland Gillilan 


Now what is your niche in the mind of the man who 
met you yesterday? 
He figured you out and labeled you, then carefully 
filed you away. 
Are you on his lists as one to respect, or as one to 
be ignored? 
Does he think you the sort that’s sure to win, or the 
kind that’s quickly floored? 
The things you said—were they those that stick, or 
the kind that fade and die? 
The story you told—did you tell it your best? If 
not, in all conscience, why? 
Your notion of things in the world of trade—did you 
make that notion clear? 


Did you make it sound to the listener as though it 
were good to ? 
Did you mean right down in your heart of hearts the 
things that you then expressed? 
Or was it the 


talk of a better man in a clumsier 
language dressed? 
Did you think while you talked? or but glibly recite 
what you had heard or read? 
Had you made it your own, this saying of yours, 
Or quoted what others said? 
Think! what is your niche in the mind of the man who 
met you yesterday, 
And figured you out and labeled you, then carefully 
filed you away? 





the work was hard but paid well. He spent his spare 
evenings with Dr. Boyd. During one of his visits to 
the office, he said: 

“Dr. Boyd, I want to be a physician.” 

Dr. Boyd encouraged the idea and explained the 
need of the race for intelligent, honest physicians and 
told him of Meharry and the doors it opened to medical 
science for the young Colored man. This gave new in- 
spiration. 

On another occasion, Asa asked the doctor: 
is lack of memory? Explain it to me.” 

“Why, a lapse of memory is simply forgetting the 
entire past and is caused—” 

Some one entered the office just then, Going to 
a book-case nearby, the doctor extracted a book from 
an upper shelf and passing it to Asa said: 

“Read. You will find it clearly explained here.” 

Time came for him to leave. 

“Just take the book with you if you did not finish, 
Asa.” 

“Thanks! I will return it.” 

From this episode followed the borrowing of many 
books from Dr. Boyd which Asa read diligently at 
night. 

The days of toil through which Mrs. Wright went 
after Asa entered Meharry were sweetened by his 
tender devotion. Amid the four years of toil and 
study, Wainwright (as his teachers called him) never 
forgot the hands that toiled for him by day, darned 
for him by night, while he studied. He would kiss 
the small hand that had once been fair and smooth. 

“Mother,” he would say, “is your son worth the 
time and care bestowed upon him?” 

“If my son is honest and true, he deserves more 
love than I can bestow.” 

Asa was now tall, broad-shouldered; head held 
erect, honest brown eyes that looked the world in the 
face, a tender mouth ever ready to smile, a firmly 


“What 


set jaw showing determination, a surgeon’s fine 
hand, almost perfect in shape, strong and deft. He 
was one of the most popular young men in his class, 
respected alike by teachers and students, 

Day dawned on the eve of the crowning social event 
of the year—the senior banquet. 

“Who is to be the lady queen to-night, Wainwright,” 
a fellow student asked banteringly. 

“The sweetest, truest, dearest lady on earth. Wait 
and see her.” 

4 
66 OTHER, I have a confession to make. I want- 
ed my diploma to bear my real name. If I 
attained any honors, I wanted to honor my father’s 
name. Therefore, when I entered school, I registered 
myself as Wainwright. Was it wrong?” 

“No, my son,” replied the tender voice. 

The night of the banquet Wainwright approached 
the hostess. A _ timid-looking woman wearing a 
black silk gown with cream lace at the throat which 
was caught by a cameo pin, a gift of her husband, 
above which rose her shapely throat and sweet solemn 
face, leaned upon his arm. 

“Mrs. Hubbard; my mother, Mrs. Wainwright. 
Mother; my Dean’s wife, Mrs. Hubbard.” 

Under the genial hospitality, Mrs. Wainwright’s 
timidity vanished. It was amusing to see the num- 
ber of young men that sought an introduction. 
Wainwright hovered near, occasionally smiling at her 
reassuringly. 

After the feast came a toast to the ladies from the 
class. One by one they responded. 

Wainwright arose. “I name the one,” he said— 


“Whose image may never depart, 
oe on this grateful heart, 
ill memory be dead. 


“To one whose love for me shall last, 
When lighter passions long have past, 
So holy ‘tis and true. 


“To one whose love hath longer dwelt, 
More deeply fixed, more keenly felt, 
Than any pledged by you,”— 


“MY MOTHER!” 

Many said the mother should be proud of such a 
son. Others said, “What else could you expect of a 
boy with such a mother?” 

After graduation, Dr, Asa Wainwright began prac- 
tising with his former employer, and the success 
of his practice brought days of rest for his mother. 

5 


NE day, soon after Dr, Wainwright had furnished 
his office, an accident occurred near by. A man 
about fifty years, tall, broad-shouldered and with 


grizzly hair, was struck by an automobile. Falling, 
his head struck the curb. 
Dr. Wainwright rushed to the scene. The man 


was carried to his office and under the skillful hands 
of the physician revived, only to sink immediately into 
a death-like lethargy. Dr. Boyd assisted with the op- 
eration that had to be performed. They discovered 
that the patient’s skull had previously been fractured 
very near to the present fracture. 

“This man will need careful attention, Wainwright. 
You will have to send him to the hospital, but there he 
will be taken from under your care and placed under 
the care of a white doctor.” 

“Dr. Boyd, I cant do that. I shall keep him here 
and nurse him myself.” 

“Wainwright, you are a young man just starting 
out in the profession—can you afford to lose a pros- 
pective patient by not answering a call? You could 
not leave him alone.” 

The thoughtful silence that followed was suddenly 
broken. “Wainwright,” said Dr. Boyd in a convincing 
voice, “We—our people—need a hospital where our 
young men can carry their patients and where they 
ean be skillfully nursed by our women.” 

To say was to do. To-day, we sée the fulfillment 
of that conviction in Hubbard Hospital. 

“Dr. Boyd, I can’t do that. I shall keep him here 
cumstances—and that I can’t come home.” 

During the night, the lethargy of the patient was 
occasionally broken by incoherent mutterings, from 
which could be distinctly gathered the words: “Susie— 
Asa—sweetheart.” 

For days the shadow of death was upon him, The 
day on which he returned to consciousness Mrs. 
Wainwright was at her son’s office. He opened 
his eyes and gazed wonderingly about the room. Then 
he heard the murmur of voices, heard the sweet voice 
of Susie—his own Susie—saying: 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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RAY dawn broke over the city with a cool, 
damp breeze and a drizzling rain. 
In a cosy, little cottage on one of the 
back streets of the city, lived a crippled lad, 
who, though he had been christened William Smith, 
was generally referred to as “Hi-Tones.” He was 
given the nickname because of the precision with 
which he spoke, his politeness and his clean habits. 
Hi-Tones had always wanted to be a business man; 
even when a small boy he sold newspapers before 
and after school and thus earned money with which 
to help his widowed mother. He always managed 
to lay away a few pennies for what he called “rainy 
days” and within a few years he had saved a nice, 
little sum. 

Later he used a part of his savings to buy a nice 
shoe shining outfit, and placed it on the corner of a 
busy street. Being a cripple, and with a limited edu- 
cation, there was not much else that he could do; yet 
he seldom, if ever, complained. The investment, how- 
ever, paid him very well. 

He never dreamed of luck. He had always been 
taught that “wherever there is a will there is a 
way;” and so he went through life, always working 
hard to help his mother, and never failing to do good 
wherever and whenever he could. 

His investment enabled him to add each day to the 
little pile in store for the “rainy day”—and finally 
She rainy day came. As he returned from his work 
one evening he found his mother seriously ill, and of 
course called a doctor to attend her until she was 
well. This took all of his savings. He did not be- 
come discouraged; only worked harder to keep his 
mother comfortable. Often he would go all day with- 
out food to bring his mother a dainty bouquet or some 
other little gift that would bring sunshine into her 
life. Thus he toiled for a number of years,—the sole 
support of the little home, for his mother was never 
decidedly well again. 

It was the morning of his 18th birthday that Hi- 
Tones arose earlier than usual and began to prepare 
his breakfast, It was Friday the 18th and damp and 
gloomy enough to please the most wicked of the evil 
spirits. 

“Willie, dear,” said his mother, “I do wish I could 
give you something for your birthday,—you’re such a 
good little man.” 

Lovingly he patted her cheek, 
Mother.” 

“Willie, it’s raining so today—” the mother con- 
tinued, “why not go to the tracks and watch the 
races—you can’t shine shoes when it’s raining, you 
know.” 

The boy’s heart sank within him as he watched 
the rain—he needed every penny he could earn. There 
were such immense crowds in town for Derby Day,— 
if the sun would only come out he was sure he could 
make enough to pay the rent and have some left to 
pay on the doctor’s bill that was increasing daily. 
Hastily, he scanned the morning paper to see what 
the “weather man” had to say about it,—but he 
found no consolation there. 


H E passed a long line of stables and finally stop- 
- ped at Trainer Johnston’s stable. Mr. Johnston 
was a noted colored trainer for Mr. Perry. 

“Hello, Hi-Tones. How are you?” said the train- 
er, “Looking for a ride this morning? And why 
aren’t you at work?” 

“Too rainy for business,” replied the boy, “besides, 
this is my thirteenth birthday.” 

“Your thirteenth birthday? Thirteen years old 
on Friday the thirteenth? Why, boy, ain’t you afraid 
of this day?” asked the superstitious trainer in sur- 
prise. 

“I’m not superstitious,” answered Hi-Tones indig- 
nantly, 

“Good. Well, we won’t argue. I want you to ex- 
ercise my colt that I am to race this afternoon. You 
see, Hi-Tones, this horse is my private property and 
Mr. Perry entered him on the three thousand dollar 
selling race for me and said if he made a good 
showing in the race he would buy him from me 
at a good price. But I don’t believe he has much 
chance to even finish, for there are some mighty 





“Don’t worry, 


A PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST. 





HI- TONES 


By Tanner B. Williams 


good horses entered in that race, and again you 
can see the track is a mud puddle, and that colt 
has never been trained for a rainy day.” 

“We should all prepare for a rainy day,” said 
Hi-Tones. 

“Say, youngster, you certainly spoke the truth,” 
said the trainer earnestly; then turning to the boy 
again said, “Your horse is ready now, and it is 
11:30 so you will have only a little while to ride 
as the races begin at 2 o’clock.” 

Hi-Tones mounted the big colt with the air of a 
real jockey, although his injured spine made him look 
quite comical on the tall raw-boned animal. It brought 
laughter from the stable men and Hi-Tones laughed 
too. 

“What’s his name, Mr. Johnson?” 

“Bones,” said the trainer smiling. “Be careful, 
Boy, that colt is as mean as they make ’em and strong 
as iron.” Hi-Tones was off on a stiff jog. The time 
went quickly and it did not seem long before Mr. John- 
ston called him in. He rode into the stable smiling, 
but with aching arms, for the colt had jerked him 
about a great deal. 

“Did you have a good ride?” asked the trainer. 

“I certainly did,” returned Hi-Tones, “but I am 
very tired; Bones jerked me about so.” 

Everyone laughed, Hi-Tones went out into the of- 
fice to wait for Mr. Johnston. He had been there 
about an hour when the trainer came in, a sad and 
disappointed look on his face. He did not see Hi- 
Tones who stood in the corner. Timidly the boy pull- 
ed at his sleeve. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Johnston, did I hurt the 
horse?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the trainer, “only a little of Fri- 
day the thirteenth bad luck has struck me. You 
see, Mr. Rodman who trains for Mr. Barnett, is the 
only unoccupied jockey on the grounds that is light 
enough to ride my horse and just a moment ago the 
horse crippled him and that leaves me without a 
jockey. I haven’t the money to hire a jockey to 
chance on a-horse like that, I only want the horse to 
make a good showing so I can sell him for perhaps 
three or four hundred dollars, but I do hate to pay 
an entrance fee for him and then not make him run 
for his money.” 

Hi-Tones listened to the troubles of the trainer, 
then this thought came to his mind. “Why can’t I 
ride the horse? If he just wants him to run for a 
showing, I can make him do that.” Then he spoke: 
“Mr. Johnston, I have no experience, but I am small 
and if you will let me ride your horse, I am willing 
to do so.” 

The trainer looked surprised. 

“Why, Hi-Tones, would you try such a prank as 
that on an unlucky day like this? He might fall in 
that muddy track and kill you.” 

“But I want to ride him just to help you out, Mr. 
Johnston, and you have no time to lose,” said Hi- 
Tones sincerely. 

“Good,” replied the trainer catching Hi-Tones in his 
arms. “I will borrow Rodman’s suit for you and as 
we only have twenty minutes to get ready in, we 
must hurry. But remember, Hi-Tones, I am going to 
pay you ten dollars for your service, finish or fall 
down, and if you do get hurt, you and your dear 
mother will not suffer.” And the trainer dashed 
away after the suit. 


HAT last remark weighed heavily on Hi-Tones, 

yet the ten dollars looked so very big that he put 

all thoughts of an accident entirely out of his mind. 

The trainer returned and helped Hi-Tones to dress. 

They had just finished when the gong sounded for 

the jockeys to weigh. Hi-Tones felt proud of his suit 

as he walked with the other jockeys to the scales. 

When his turn came, he stepped upon the scales. 

The Bookmaker wrote with a smile, “Bones—Hi-Tones 
—93 Ibs.” 

When he returned to the stable, he found Bones 
ready. The second gong sounded calling them to the 
tape. As they were on their way Mr, Johnston in- 
structed, “Now don’t try to ride like other jockeys, 
just hold tight and let him run, and he will follow 
close, if you don’t use your whip.” 
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“Yes, sir,” replied the boy, “but what do we get if 
we win?” 

“Three thousand dollars,” answered the trainer, 
“but you and Bones won’t be anywhere in sight of 
that. All you want to do is to live and get your 
ten dollars, and all I want to do is to sell the colt.” 
With these remarks he placed the horse and the rider 


third from the rail. 

A WAVE of the starter’s arm and the tape was 
4% raised. Away they went like a bunch of arrows. 
Bones ran good past the judge’s stand and was well 
up in the bunch. Mud was flying fearfully and a large 
piece struck the colt in the face. The big horse shied 
and nearly upset Hi-Tones, also lost several strides. 
Hi-Tones regained his balance and pulled the colt 
back to the rail, The other horses were nearly four 
lengths ahead and the colt was running poorly. 
“Now,” thought Hi-Tones, “I will use my whip.” 

He drew his whip and struck the colt, With a 
great plunge the colt, angry and scared, snatched the 
boy out of the saddle upon his neck and ran near the 
outside rail of the track. Trainer Johnston stood 
watching the pair breathles:; and expecting every 
moment to bring some horrible catastrope. Hi-Tones 
was frightened, for every moment seemed to be his 
last. 

“Oh, how I wish I were shining shoes,” he said. 
“My poor mother will miss me so much,” he sobbed 
and the tears ran down his cheeks. 

He released one rein and took both hands to pull 
the colt back to the inner rail. The leaders were 
then nearly six lengths ahead of him and his arms 
were aching fearfully. Crying like a baby, he re- 
leased the reins and clung to the horse’s neck. “Bones,” 
he said sobbing, “please don’t fall and kill me.” He 
was patting the frightened colt’s neck as the half 
mile post flew by. He chanced to peep up and to his 
surprise he found his horse gaining on the leaders. 
His heart lightened and he decided to try again, but 
to urge Bones by coaxing this time; so he threw his 
whip away, gathered his reins and began talking to 
his horse. 

“Come on, Bones, that’s a good boy.” The colt 
seemed to understand and ran a little faster. 

By this time he was past two of the horses. His 
heart began to beat faster. What if he could win? 
The horses thundered on and the mud was still fly- 
ing but Bones did not heed that,—the last turn was 
just ahead and the bunch of thundering horses and 
jockeys were at his nose. As they reached the curve 
the other jockeys swung wide on account of the slip- 
pery track. Hi-Tones saw his chance to win, Bones, 
too, seemed to see it. 


Bending forward in his saddle for a final effort, 
Hi-Tones placed his head beside the colt’s neck ex- 
claiming, “Bones! Oh Boy! We must catch the leader. 
Do your best!” The big horse heeded. Staying as 
near the rail as possible, so close even that once Hi- 
Tones’ boots touched it glancingly, they made the 
curve safely and were on the stretch nose and nose 
with the leader. 





HE crowd in the grand stand was frantic; for 

who knew Hi-Tones to be a jockey or Bones as 
a race horse? The fight down the stretch was hard; 
Hi-Tones coaxing Bones, and the other juckeys whip- 
ping their horses. Within a few yards of the finish 
Hi-Tones released the reins and the horse shot under 
the wire like a flash,—a winner by a nose, and ran 
the next quarter before he was stopped. 

Hi-Tones hardly realized he had won. He was 
cheered on every side. Johnston and others held him 
high in the air and paraded with him before the 
grand stand. 

After reaching the stable and changing his clothes, 
he waited for Mr. Johnston. About an hour passed 
when the trainer came in full of smiles and address- 
ing the boy, said, “This is our lucky day; you have 
made Bones, yourself and me famous.” 

Hi-Tones ran all the way home. 

“Did you enjoy the races, Son,” asked his mother. 

“Did I2 Oh, Mother!” And he laid six crisp $500 
bills in her lap. 





First Prize $3.00; Second Prize $2.00. 


We will give a prize of $3.00 to the person sending in the best photoyraph of outdoor life. A second prize of $2.00 will be given for the second 
best picture and will print the next best three pictures with the names of the senders in our September issue. 


Subjects: Any outdoor pastime, swimming, tennis, golf, rowing, fishing, climbing, picnics, etc. 


We want pictures of Colored men, women and 


children. Get out your camera and get busy. THE PICTURES MUST REACH US NOT LATER THAN AUGUST 1, 1917. 
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Be REVIEWING THE ARMY OF SUMMER HATS & 





(ABOVE) There will always be 
picturesque women, so there must 
always be picturesque hats. This 
one is of black horse-hair lace braid 
combined with pink Georgette crepe 
with daisies and tiny pink flowers 
daintily jostling each other round the 
crown. It comes from the Morgan 
shop where no two hats are alike, at 
$7.50, 


(BELOW). It’s like a shadow of 
Havana brown silk net: this wide, 
piquant, picture hat; but for all that, 
its shape is the most correct of shadow 
shapes. When Mme. Clinkscale at- 
tached bunches of blue grapes to the 
crown, she turned out about the 
smartest combination any one has 
thought of so far. $5.00. 





(CIRCLE BELOW) Some 
artists say that no woman is 
really beautiful in a small hat; 
she may be chic, but to be beau- 
tiful, she must have a back- 
ground of sweeping dignified 
lines. A drooping panama, com- 
pletely covered with green 
Georgette crepe, is a charming 
“third act” hat. Mme. Morgan 
came to the conclusion that it 
only needed a few small pink 
roses and a facing of green rib- 
bon. $6.00. 


All women are cordi- 
ally invited to shop 
through Half-Century. 
The hats shown here have 
been selected for you with 
great care as being the 
daintiest and _ prettiest 
mid-summer hats obtain- 
able in Chicago. To se. 
cure them, send Monmey 
Order to Miss Jane Hud- 
son, Half-Century Maga- 
zine, 5202 Wabash Ave., 

Chicago, Ill, 








(ABOVE) Mme. Clinkscale does 
know feminine moods and modes and 
so she includes in her summer display 
this very chic and strictly tailored 
white sailor for the many women who 
simply can’t get along without sail- 
ors. $1.45, 


(BELOW) When Mme. Morgan 
makes a sports hat, the result is sure 
to be a hat which is never mistaken 
for anybody else’s; in this case, she 
put a tiny white border on a braided 
hat of mustard brown and tied a bow 
of white braid on the left side. $4.50. 
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T the annual interclass song competition held at 

Radcliffe College of Harvard University, “Just on 
the Other Side,” one of the songs sung by the Junior 
Class, was chosen by the judges as the winning song. 
This song was composed by Miss Mary Gibson, a young 
Colored girl, member of the class, and it will be in- 
cluded in the authorized college song book, and thus 
be in use for all time at that school. 





One Columbus, O., store is preparing for wartime 
by placing Colored girls on the elevators as operators 
instead of men. They are planning to use Colored 
girl chauffeurs too, in case the men on the job are 
called to the front. 


Spanish War veterans of Los Angeles have organ- 
ized five home guard companies. They also propose 
to organize a regiment of Colored volunteers in that 
state, 


The national body of the National Association for 
the advancement of Colored people is circulating a 
resolution among the Colored people for their signa- 
tures to be presented to the President and Congress 
asking for equal rights in all things including the 
right to serve in the army during war. 


The annual session of the Baptist Sunday Schools 
of the New England District met in Boston, June 
12th. Among the objects of this convention is the 
giving of helpful information to its many members, 
fostering of small schools, contributions to educational 
institutions, charitable institutions and missions. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the New England 
League for Afro-American Suffrage rights was held 
in Boston June 12th and 18th, at the famous old 
Faneuil Hall. 


Miss Nora Bayes, the well known white actress, 
has ten Colored people, singers and dancers in her 
company. They have attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion at the big play houses in New York. 


The Railroad Men’s Amusement Association said to 
be incorporated for $300,000 under the State laws of 
South Dakota, has offices in Chicago. The object of 
the association is to manufacture motion pictures 
employing Colored people exclusively for actors and 
actresses. They also expect to operate a chain of 
moving picture theatres; another feature will be a 
studio in Blue Island, Ill., and also one in the South. 
Their school for instruction in motion picture acting 
will be open for the benefit of those who wish to learn 
the art. 


GENERAL RACE NEWS 


Colored people in California are extremely busy 
recruiting a Colored regiment. W. A. Hayne, for ten 
years a member of the 10th Cavalry, is organizer. 


Philadelphia, Pa., boasts of having 287 Colored of- 
ficers on the Police Force in that city. 


A most interesting musical program was given in 
Milwaukee, Wis., on Memorial Day. Special num- 
bers on the program were rendered by The Umbrian 
Glee Club and Bethel Church Choir of Chicago, a 
chorus of 100 jubilee singers, and the Dixie Quartette 
of Milwaukee and Wycliffe’s Band. The soloists for 
the occasion were Miss Sarah Woods, of Milwaukee; 
Mme. Anita Patti Brown, Chicago; Mr. Eli Rice, Osh- 
kosh, and Mr. Walter Revels, Milwaukee. This is 
said to be the greatest concert ever undertaken by 
the Colored people in the State of Wisconsin. 


Bethel Choir, Chicago, the winners in the recent 
musical contest, will sing against Washington Metro- 
politan A. M, E. Zion Church Choir, of St. Louis, in 
the near future. 


The Langston University Concert Company is tour- 
ing the country during the summer. Included in this 
concert company are Fred Work, of Fisk University 
fame, and Prof. Marquess, president of Langston 
University. 


The first annual meeting of the Chicago Urban 
League was held in that city on May 29th. The 
meeting was well attended and some elaborate plans 
were made for the future welfare of the Colored people 
in Chicago. 


It is said that there will be a training camp in 
Missouri for the Colored soldiers that are drafted 
under the selective conscription act. According to 
the number registered in St. Louis about one-fifteenth 
of the number to be drafted will be Colored. 


Mme. Anita Patti Brown, Chicago’s famous colora- 
tura soprano, appeared in concert in Kansas City 
during the month of May, at the First A. M. E. 
Church, before a large and appreciative audience. 
Her interpretations, especially of her “folk songs,” 
were splendid, 


It is said that a training camp for Colored offi- 
cers will be established at Des Moines, Iowa, where 
1200 candidates for commissions in Colored regiments 
of the new army will be trained. Two hundred and 
fifty will be taken from the Colored regiments of the 
National Guard and from graduates of the various 
educational institutions for Negroes. 
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The Fisk Jubilee Singers rendered a splendid musi- 
cal program in Denver, Colo., last month. Leaving 
Denver they made a tour of California and other 
western states, giving concerts in all of the larger 
cities. 





Sergt. Dailey Farrior of the Tenth Cavalry has 
been appointed messenger for the War Department 
by President Wilson, owing to the fact that he was 
permanently injured in the Battle of Carrizal. This 
appointment was made without regard to the re- 
quirements of the Civil Service. 


One of the large saw mills in Mississippi is using 
Colored women as mill hands owing to the fact that the 
white men have enlisted in the army and the Colored 
men have left for the North. 


The National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools will assemble in New Orleans on July 25th 
for its 18th annual session. The session will close on 
the 29th. 


On account of the preparations that are being made 
for the opening of the military training camp for 
Colored officers, Howard University closed nearly a 
month earlier than usual this year. There was no 
commencement program and the graduates of vari- 
ous departments received their diplomas either through 
the mails or called at the office for them. A $250 
scholarship in Clark University was awarded to 
Frank Perkins of Baltimore. 


The district conference of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People compris- 
ing the locals of St. Louis and a portion of Illinois 
extending from Alton to Cairo, met in St. Louis the 
last week in May. A most interesting meeting was 
held the last day of the session when Mr. James W. 
Johnson, the National Field Agent of the association, 
addressed them. He touched on many vital problems 
concerning the welfare of the Colored people in the 
present crisis. 


Frank H. Keys, a carriage manufacturer of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, left his entire fortune amounting to 
nearly half a million dollars, to be used for the uplift 
of the Colored race. Fifty thousand dollars of this 
amount is to be given to Tuskegee Institute and the 
balance to be used to improve the general industrial 
condition of the Colored people in the South,- 


John McRoberts, of Cincinnati, O., a former slave, 
subscribed $4,000, his life savings, to the Liberty 
loan, saying that he wished to do his part for the 
country. 








N the Illinois House we have two members who 

are zealous in behalf of the interests of all the peo- 
ple and as equally zealous in defense of the race. They 
are Major Robert R. Jackson (yclept “Fighting Bob’’) 
and Benj, Lucas. 

Recently, the Cannaday anti-capital punishment 
bill came up for discussion in the House. Bob was 
for the bill and Ben against, But when a Repre- 
sentative Snell opposed the bill on the ground that 
“Negroes would escape hanging,” holding up iso- 
lated cases as examples, Bob and Ben immediately 
set upon Snell to show him his place. Needless to 
say, Snell found it in a hurry. 

Said Bob: “It will seem strange when I tell you 
that my colleague and I differ on this measure. One 
of us is in favor of the bill and the other is opposed 
to it. . . . I want to say in defense of the race to 
which I belong that it asks only an opportunity in 
this world and no special favors from anybody. It 
pleads its opportunity to live and it pleads its oppor- 
tunity to work and to earn a living and to take care 
of its own, It asks only a fair application of the 
law and asks only that which the law says it shall 
have. It does not plead for special privileges and it 
only asks that you give it a fair chance. . . . It would 
have been well for the distinguished gentlemen on 
my left (Mr. Snell) to have held up to this great body 
an example of some Caucasian murderer. Just the 
other day a Caucasian chopped a body to pieces and 
placed it in a trunk. Just the other day they burned 
one of my people in Memphis, Tenn... . I think it is 
unkind, and I think it infamous, for the gentleman 


BOB AND BEN 


on the other side of the house to predicate his case 
upon one poor member of my race... .I will say to 
you gentlemen of this house that the race, or any 
member of it to which I belong, never killed a Presi- 
dent of the United States, never threw bombs, was 
never tried for treason or sedition, and has never 
torn the American flag from its mast. It has fought 
from Bull Run to Carrizal. It was with Peary the 
first at the North Pole and with Pershing the last to 
leave Mexico. Its record is pre-eminent and is writ- 
ten upon the pages of history of every battle that 
has been fought. In 1770 Crispus Attucks, a Negro, 
gave the first blood for the liberty of this country. 
The Negro race fought and saved your great Roose- 
velt, if you please. The Negro has fought in every 
war that has been engaged in by this country and 
his name shines with luster upon the pages of his- 
tory in this country. .. . Five hundred murderers have 
been hanged in the state of Illinois and our percent- 
age is about 3 per cent. That is splendid evidence of 
the fact that we have less murderers among our race 
than other races of people in this great state.” 

Said Ben: “I said, not many weeks ago, that this 
is ‘the land of the free and the home of the brave.’ 
This is the place to which people from all quarters 
of the globe wend their way imbued by but one hope, 
and that is that they may be regarded as men, irre- 
spective of the place from whence they came. Be- 
cause of the great number of persons coming from 
everywhere, America has become the most cosmo- 
politan country on the face of the globe. If you 
want to arouse the ire of a true American citizen, 


/ 


just charge him with being a hyphenated American. 
If you want in this crisis to stir up the ill-feeling 
of any so-called American citizen just charge him with 
holding allegiance to some country other than this 
American country. I take the same position that I 
took upon that occasion, and I stand here, as every 
one will know who takes the pains to look in my face, 
truly a black man, but one of the truest American 
citizens that breathes a breath of air. I think that 
the reference made by both of these gentlemen was 
absolutely unfair to the 200,000 true, loyal and non- 
hyphenated Americans of color who make their 
homes within the border of the free state of Illinois. 
It is not a question as to whether black men or white 
men commit murder. It is not a question where in- 
vitations for a hanging were sent out by the sheriff 
of Saline county or not. The question before this 
House now for consideration is whether or not this 
bill abolishing capital punishment in the state of 
Illinois shall pass. That is the only question before 
us, and the question of color should never have entered 
into it, and had it not I would not have been standing 
here now. I want to say that yesterday afternoon 
there came to my nostrils the sickening fumes of a 
funeral pyre in Memphis, Tenn., and I wondered 
whether the abolishment of capital punishment would 
not cause riot to run rampant. . , . I want to say to 
you that my people are the people of the state of 
Illinois, irrespective of color, and I don’t want you 
talking to me in any other way.” 
Quoth Snell: “Nevermore!” 
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there was deep silence in Flatbush’s Tonsorial Em- 
porium,—for Mrs, Flatbush had opened the door and 
entered. 

With the tread of a “Diana,” she advanced to the 
center of the shop. 

“Flat,” she called out commandingly. 

“Flatbush!” bellowed Tilson, the head barber. 

“Mistah Flatbush!” relayed the porter in stentorian 
tones. 

From the cavernous depths of the shop’s rear, Flat- 
bush, fat and fatigued, pulled himself from the cozy 
— of his favorite arm chair and wabbled for- 
ward. 

Mrs. Flatbush, muscular and masculine, towered 
over him as though he were a Lilliputian. “I want 
you to make room in this front window for a table,” 
she announced. 

“Card table, pool table or—” 

“Neither,” cut in Mrs. Flatbush. 
table.” 

“Lord save us,” swallowed Flatbush faintly. 

“That'll just be fine,” grinned the head barber. 

“The table will be here to-morrow, but the mani- 
curist will not begin till Monday week,” concluded 
Mrs. Flatbush, withdrawing through the door which 
the porter held ajar while the quartet held its breath 
until she should be out of earshot. 

“Now what do you think of that?” wrinkled Mr. 
Flatbush whined when the door had closed after her. 

“Great idea,” put in the talkative second-chair 
barber. 

“No good,” objected the third. 

“Might try it,” suggested the fourth. 

“What’s it all about?” queried the fifth who had 
been talking politics with his victim and did not hear 
what was going on, 

“Why everybody’s got one, why not me?” chimed in 
the sixth. 

“Flat, you and all the rest of you are just wasting 
your breath,” advised Tilson, the head barber. “The 
Missus has spoke an’ it’s the law, so we had just as 
well keep still and make ready.” After which Flat- 
bush yielded his Verdun without another shot and 





“A manicure 


marched back to his coziness while the quartet sang 


a ragtime song as a doxology to his hopes. 


A* dusk of that same evening the huge electric 
sign of the Cosmopolitan Cafe burst into a blaze 
of light, life and glory. Beneath it the bewitching 
letters, ‘W-i-T-c-H-c-r-a-f-T,” blinked on and off 
owlishly, spelling out the name of the man who was 
fiddling himself into fame and fortune. 

Within the Cafe Josephine and Witchcraft sat over 
the remnants of their dinner discussing the future of 
their would-be protege Roberta Rawlinson. 

Ever since he had laid eyes upon Roberta that fate- 
ful afternoon, she had unconsciously wormed her way 
into his heart and soul. Her rustic simplicity, mod- 
esty, naturalness, and above all, her magnetic per- 
sonality had won him. Outwardly he was calm, but 
within his breast there waged a storm of divided love 
and waning allegiance ’twixt Josephine and the new 
love Roberta. He did not feel that the Cosmopolitan 
Cafe was just the place for her, She reminded him of 
the girls back home with whom he was schooled, with 
whom he had played and romped—the girls of the old 
home town upon whom he had turned his back after 
his graduation for their will-o’-the-wisp city sisters, 
skilled in the wiles of love’s witchery. Roberta had 
aroused in him the old home tastes and aspirations 
which he had so foolishly cast aside for this “froth of 
fleeting joy.” 

He was tired now of following and being followed, 
flattered, feted and feasted by these butterflies of 
fashion. And with these thoughts uppermost in his 
mind he put his foot down with vehemence against 
giving Roberta the position. 

Josephine had threatened, pleaded, cajoled, and 
coaxed—but to no avail. Witchcraft was seemingly 
obdurate. Roberta was impossible, he declared. She 
was too young and inexperienced. Her ensemble play- 
ing was rank. 

With warmth, and almost angrily, they sat discuss- 
ing the pros and cons of it, until the crashing introduc- 
tion of the orchestra’s “Overture” startled them into 
the consciousness of the flight of their time. 

OBERTA, awaking, roused herself from the bed 
where, an hour before, she had cried herself to 
sleep. Like a benedicition to her sound and refresh- 
ing slumber there came to her ears, through the 
open window, a rich, sweet, mellow tenor voice ca- 
roling an English Ballad, She sprang to the window. 


THE ENCHANTED WINDOWS 


There it was—away up across and above the roofs of 
the three adjoining buildings—‘The Enchanted Win- 
dow!” A great big window it was and flooded with 
light. Through the haze of its grey opaqueness she 
could discern a grotesque figure, robed in a full loose- 
fitting sort of gown, silhouetted against the window- 
pane. Its gyratious she could not understand, but 
the clear-cut tones of its song, now changed to a lulla- 
by, she caught very distinctly as it floated out to her 
from over the lowered top of the “Enchanted Window.” 
Was it a Sprite?” 

Nightly, for many weeks now, Roberta had kept 
vigil searching, peering, studying what seemed to her 
to be an apparition. If any one else in the house had 
noticed it, they had not made mention of it. She sort 
of looked forward to it now as an event each night, 
She had studied it, had watched it, had tried to ac- 
count for it, but its weirdness, the sorcery of its 
songs, its magic, fascinated, hypnotized her. At 
heart she came to feel that she wished not to spoil the 
illusion, if such it was, by too close investigation. 

As Roberta stood there watching intently its every 
move, the vision ended its lullaby; the light faded 
away and left her to revel in speculative wonder- 
ment. Thus did Josephine find her when she return- 
ed home late that night and gently broke the news 
to her of Prof. Witchcraft’s indecision in the matter 
of her employment. 


OBERTA’S assumption of her new duties as man- 
icurist at Flatbush’s Tonsorial Emporium, which, 

to her surprise, was located on the corner opposite the 
Cosmopolitan Cafe, was to her a transition to a new 
world, That one could live in the City of Chicago 
three years and yet be completely isolated from the 
other worlds, had not occurred to her before. Her’s 


DAWN 
By Frankie Carter DeBerry 


The moon looks coldly from the west, 
The stars are paling fast away, 

Upon the hills o’er vales there hangs 
The chill and mystic veil of gray. 


Then from the East a rosy light 
Dispels the chill gray mists of dawn, 

Behind the fringed clouds she smiles— 
Aurora, goddess of the morn. 


had been a musical world and she knew but a corner 
of it. Now she found herself in the midst of a world 
where the barter of trims, shaves, baths, haircuts, 
singes, massages, and manicures to the musical jingle 
of dimes and dollars predominated. At first she felt 
in it, but not of it. Yet she was learning much of 
practical life. What with the motherly advice of Mrs. 
Flatbush, who dropped in almost daily to cheer her 
up and the over-zealous watch-care of eagle-eyed 
Tilson, the head barber, fat, forty, frisky, and fresh, 
who directed all comers'to her, she was doing as well 
as one might wish for a novice. On the other hand 
she missed the old girl friends who never came around 
to see her and most of all she missed the few strag- 
gling pupils whom she had loved with real affection. 

If Roberta had lost much in the old world of music, 
her loss was being offset and in a measure compensated 
by experiences in her new adventure. It was her cus- 
tom now, each night on her way home, to stand across 
the street in a darkened shop’s doorway and watch 
the great Witchcraft through the curtained French 
Windows of the Cosmopolitan Cafe. My! how it 
thrilled her very soul to stand and listen as he lured 
and coaxed from his sturdy Stradivarius such tones 
as never smote mortal ears before! And to hear the 
plaudits of the people encoring her “Idol!” This was 
to her a real “Enchanting Window.” She began to 
think that windows were going to be to her either an 
omen of good or ill luck. She determined to follow 
her fortunes through one of these two “Enchanting 
Windows” that had come into her life. 

Roberta’s ambition was to go back to her music as 
soon as she was financially able. Yet she was not 
entirely without hope that Witchcraft would send for 
her. To this end she would remain awake each night 
until Josephine came home, hoping against hope that 
she would bring some favorable word. But Jose- 
phine’s home-coming became later and iater each night 
and eventually less and less, so that at last she 
abandoned all hope on this score. 


Continued from page 4 
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ATE one afternoon there was a lull in the line of 

professional men, artisans, merchants, mechan- 
ics, mendicants, railroad men, and rovers, who fre- 
quented the shop, and Roberta fell to musing of her 
hopes and aspirations. 

Suddenly, like a miniature Kansas tornado, the 
porter leaped to the door and snatched it open with 
such violence that the hinges creaked and everyone 
was startled. 

“You’re next,” yelled the head-barber breaking off 
abruptly the discussion of the merits of his favorite 
boxer and lining up beside his chair at attention. 
All the other idle barbers followed suit. 

With alacrity the customer stepped over the thres- 
hold of the shop, tossed his hat and overcoat to the 
porter and made a bee-line for the manicure table. 
It was the “Great Witchcraft” now lionized by the 
multitudes. 

“How do you like your new place?” he ventured 
when Roberta had put his fingers to soak in the water 
bowl, 

“She likes it fine,” butted in Tilson who hovered 
around, watching the proceedings amusingly, 

“Run and get yourself an appetizer so you will have 
nerve enough to massage and shave me when she’s 
through,” said Witchcraft, tossing him a quarter. 

Secretly, Roberta wished Tilson would stay. She 
did not feel kindly toward Witchcraft. She felt that 
he had for some reason turned her down. What axe 
had he now to grind? He had not put his foot in the 
shop since she had been there before now, and yet he 
was just across the street every day. Nevertheless, 
she felt it her duty to be courteous. So when Tilson 
had gotten out of earshot, she answered his question. 

“T like it very well, so far,” she smiled, “but would 
like it much better if there was a sash curtain or 
something at that window. People who pass along the 
street ogle, grimace, frown, smile, or grin so at 
me it gets on my nerves. I wish it were opaque like— 
er—the ‘Enchanting Windows!’” she stammered. 

“Enchanting Windows?” repeated Witchcraft per- 
plexed, 

At that moment they both chanced to look up 
through the great polished plate-glass window before 
which they were seated and what they saw sent the 
blood tingling through their veins; for standing there 
on the sidewalk before them, the white heat of jeal- 
ous anger shaking her form with palsied emotion, 
stood Josephine Richmond! She met their gaze, for 
a moment, with the stoicism of one enchanted, wavered 
and passed down the street. 

“The Enchanted Windows!” cried Roberta thinking 
of the three windows that seemed now to be the 
nemesis. ‘Windows! Windows! Windows!” she 
exclaimed. “Two have brought me joy, but this one 
brings gloom. 

“O no!” disputed Witchcraft, “you are decidedly 
wrong.” “Nothing real, nothing worth while can be 
concealed behind opaque windows. Your clean, open- 
faced, polished, plate-glass window is at once an ad- 
vertisement and an invitation. ‘See,’ says the win- 
dow, ‘what is done in here is open and above board— 
come in, get a manicure, it makes for cleanliness,’ ” 
preached Witchcraft. 

Roberta paused in her work to smile up at him 
her amusement, but seeing emblazoned in his face 
the stamp of real earnestness she cast her eyes down 
at her work and listened without stirring while he 
continued to sermonize. 

“I am almost unselfish enough to wish that all 
men, like myself, sick for the want of real good cheer 
and environment, might be attracted and drawn 
hither as I have been through your curtainless win- 
dow, to sit under the spell of your smile, to bask in 
the sunlight of your good nature. I have heard how 
your influence for good in this shop has changed its 
tone, improved its deportment, increased its effi- 
ciency and added to its patronage. So don’t try to tell 
me that this window brings gloom.” 

Roberta blushed scarlet under his preachment that 
only the sudden return of Tilson was about to end. 
“Don’t be ashamed of the occupation of your choice— 
it’s an honest line—but beware of opaque windows,” 
was his parting shot as he laid a paper dollar on her 
table, bade her keep the change and made off for the 
harber’s chair where Tilson stood stropping an edge 
on his razor. 

Roberta picked up tie dollar bill from the tabh 
and beneath it found a card on which was written: 
“Meet me one block east at 5 p. m.—very important.” 
Signed “A. S. W.” She was shocked. What should 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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FOR BUSY FINGERS 
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nice, long, hot, lazy su 
sure you will be please 
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Fig. 1, 


you will never have to look for 








If you are planning a vacation, you 
certainly want to include this pretty 
lover’s knot boudoir cap in your ward- 
robe. It costs very little and is simple 
to make. There is a rosebud cro- 


chetted on top, and it is finished with 
two big rose-colored bows. 


If you make this little holder, Fig. 1, 
your 
whisk broom, button hook, or scissors, for 


there is a hook on which to hang every 
one of them, on the holder. The rod in- 
side is of wood. This one is ecru and the 
ribbons are blue. 


By Lucille Browning 





OST of us have more time to ourselves in Summer than in Winter. 
or factory usually has an extra half day off, at least during the three summer months, 
days are longer and we can rise an hour or two earlier in the morning and feel better for doing so. 
Now, just what shall we do with this extra time? 

mmer afternoon before you, just try making some of these dainty little articles. 

d with them and it is surprising how little they cost. 


The towel shown below in Fig. 3, is of 
linen in a fleur-de-lis pattern. It is hem- 
stitched with No. 70 thread and the initial 
is Old English embroidered with No. 35, 
b.-..¢ 





The girl who is employed in office 


Here’s a suggestion, 


It doesn’t take long to make them 






Fig. 2. 

The pin cushion shown in Fig. 3 is 
heart shaped and made of handkerchief 
linen. The edges of both upper and lower 
covers are embroidered, There is a heart 
shaped wreath of blue forget-me-nots em- 
broidered in the center. The covers are 
fastened together with blue satin ribbon 
run through tiny embroidered eyelets, and 
a big bow adorns the top. 










Then, too, the 


The next time you have a 
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Directions for making cap in Fig. 
4.—Ch. 8 40 knot st. in ring. Continue 
until the cap is the desired size. If it 
cups, add extra knot st. Border is a 
filet mesh finished with a ruff, made 

































as follows: 2 de. on ch. of last row 
working on the side of it. 2 de. in 
next mesh. 6 t. on t. until end. This 











makes a dainty ruffle. 





WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 


The Chicago Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs met in Aurora, IIl., on 
June 4th. More than 400 attended the 
meeting, three cars of women coming 


from Chicago alone. Mrs. L. Walton 
presided. Memorial services were held 
for Mrs. Jessie T. Johnson, who was 
president of the Chicago Federation 
when she passed away, There was 
some discussion as to the candidate for 
presidency, and although no one was 
definitely named, there was some talk 
of naming Mrs. Young or Mrs. Stew- 
ard. The next meeting will be held in 
Chicago in November. 

The Los Angeles division of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs held their annual ex- 
hibit and exchange recently in Los An- 
geles. These women have shown a 
deep interest in art, literature, and all 
kinds of handicraft. The proceeds 





from the exchange were given to the 
Old Folks Home and the Sojourner 
Truth Day Nursery. 

Mrs. Eliza Peterson, of Texarkana, 
Texas, the National Superintendent of 
W. C. T. U. work among Colored peo- 
ple, delivered a series of lectures in 
the city of Pittsburgh recently. Mrs. 
Peterson reports that the W. C. T. U. 
women of both races have been more 
than loyal in making her three months’ 
tour a success. Her national associates 
are Mrs. J. W. Sexton, Mobile, Ala.; 
Mrs. Phoebe Allen, Cincinnati, O.; and 
Mrs. Alma J. Scott, Washington, D. C. 

The Pittsburgh City Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs met in that 
city late in May and elected delegates 
to the annual convention. Those elect- 
ed are: Mrs. E. M. King, Mrs. C. D. 
Lowndes, Mrs. Emma Gould, and Mrs. 
B. E. Mason. Four new clubs were 
received for membership. 


The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs of Indiana met in Indianapolis, 
Ind., in May. Mrs. Gertrude B. Hill, 
president, was in the chair. Reports 
from the excutive board showed that 
the women are wide awake to the issues 
of the day. They have endorsed the 
Red Cross Movement, and are also 
deeply interested in the constitutional 
convention to be held in Indianapolis 
in January, 1918. Mrs. Simms, of 
Indianapolis, was named as chairman 
of the Frederick Douglas Fund. © Mrs. 
Victoria Clay-Hayley, the National 
Organizer for the National Association, 
was present and announced that she 
had found conditions improved through- 
out the country and that many new 
clubs had been formed. A number of 
social events were given for the dele- 
gates and visitors during their stay 
in the city. 





EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
(Continued from page 3.) 
Middleton, Tanner B. Williams, Mattie 
Jordan, Gerald Hamilton, Hattie Vivi- 
an Daniels, Ester Lee Fields, Raleigh 

James Johnson, etc. 

Not simply in the field of the short- 
story does the HALF-CENTURY aim 
to excel, but in ways and means of 
promoting various legitimate business 
enterprises among our people, the 
HALF-CENTURY purposes to ad- 
dress itself with all the vigor, talent, 
experience and resources at its com- 


mand, Saving and earning proposi- 
tions in Domestic Science; Style Sug- 
gestions, the making, saving and wise 
investment of money, are among the 
many co-ordinate features that already 
distinguish the HALF-CENTURY as 
the superior magazine of the race— 
the home magazine par excellent. 





WRITERS, TAKE NOTICE! 
(Continued from page 3.) 
others, we take delight in making spe- 
cial mention of Willard E. Hawkins, 
1836 Champa St., Denver, Colo., or 


The Associated Editors’ Literary Bu- 
reau, 340914 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


One of the finest collections of pop- 
ular fiction will appear in the August 
issue: Circumstances For the Evi- 
dence,” by Gerald Hamilton; “The Mys- 
terious Hand of Fate,” by Florence 
Moss Blackwell; “The Dream Woman; 
or, The Woman Who Loved Love,” by 
Caroline Lamar; and “The Enchanted 
Windows,” by Henry Davis Middleton 
(continued). 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


By McAdoo Baker 


oe 





HAVE YOU MADE YOUR WILL? 


One of the greatest criticisms of the 
race is our neglect of the essential re- 
quirements in the protection of our 
families through a bank account, life 
insurance and the making of a will. 
Often men of our race, making good 
salaries while in the prime of health, 
will live with their families in splen- 
dor; but should they be overtaken by 
sudden death, within a short time their 
families come to want; and this, in 
spite of the fact that they have furn- 
ished the protection of a moderately 
sufficient bank account and life insur- 
ance, as it often befalls that these lim- 
ited protections are devastated by a 
neglect of making a will. 

Death is not a ‘pleasant subject to 
contemplate; but the living death that 
our families are very often forced to 
go through after our decease for the 
want of a little forethought and pru- 
dence in respect to our wills, forms 
less pleasant contemplation indeed. We 
owe a very serious responsibility to 
our families in the matter. Let us 
not neglect it on mistaken emotional 
and sentimental grounds. As a race, 
we generally take steps to protect our 
“mansions beyond the skies;” but it 
should not be forgotten that after we 
are gone hence our families cannot 
board in heaven with us, while living 
here on earth, Therefore, why not 
take time once on some sunshiny day 
when you are feeling fine and in good 
spirits, and make your will to protect 
the loved ones you sooner or later will 
have to leave—and then dismiss the 
matter for good. The making of your 
will will not shorten your life one min- 
ute. 

John Williams was an advance agent 
for a concert company. Thirty-two 
years old. “Happy Jack” they called 
him on the road. A husky, six-foot, 
jolly chap who had never known an 
ache or pain. He had no children, and 
his wife was a frail little woman. But 
Jack carried no insurance—which was 
his first great blunder. A man who 
fails to protect his family by life in- 
surance is criminally negligent. 

In Pittsburg one day, Jack ran into 
a salesman for a Colored manufactur- 
ing concern whom he knew and liked, 
and the two made an appointment to 
meet the following Thursday in the 
Polk Street Station, Chicago. “I'll ar- 
rive on the five forty-seven,” said 
Jack. “Meet that train, and we will 
put on the big eats at 35th and State.” 

At five forty-seven the friend was 
at the gate. The passengers hurried 
off the train and Jack was not among 
them. Finally came the porter, grip in 
hand, and at his side a “red cap” 
pushing a wheel chair. The man in 
the chair was Jack—who had every 
reason to suppose that he would live 
fifty years. Death had come unex- 
pectedly and without warning. 

Jack and his wife had $300 in the 
bank, and a modest little home worth 
$3500. After the funeral, Mrs. Wil- 
liams rented the house, stored her fur- 
niture and determined to be self-sup- 
porting. The $300 and the property 
were not to be touched. They were 
her security in case of illness or un- 
expected emergencies. 

“Where is Mr. Williams’ will?” asked 
the friend to whom in her grief she 
went after the funeral for advice, She 
had never tried to understand such 
legal perplexities, as she classed wills, 
administrators, etc. The money and 
property belonged to her and Jack to- 


gether. Both of them had put their 
savings into it. Now Jack was gone 
and it was hers, of course. That—as 
she thought—was all there was to it. 
So she told him there was no will. 
Wills, she had always supposed, were 
for the rich. Jack and she had so 
little money; they had always trusted 
each other so completely; and the draw- 
ing up of a will would require lawyer’s 
fees that they never supposed they 
would need a will. That was her 
point of view. 

But there were others to whom the 
ways of the law were no mystery. The 
undertaker’s bill was shamefully ex- 
orbitant. Mrs, Williams protested 
against it, quarreled with the under 
taker and finally fled from him, tear- 
fully refusing to pay. The undertaker 
forthwith applied to the courts for 
letters of administration. Then, con- 
fronted with the law, in spite of her. 
self, she sought a lawyer and placed 
her affairs in his hands. The under 
taker’s action was finally defeated, but 
in the process most of the $300 was 
used up. 

Meanwhile, other and unsuspected 
debts appeared. Jack had been a good 
liver and owed money here and there 
—sma]l amounts, but they counted up. 
Some of the bills Mrs. Williams was 
sure had been paid, but she had no 
proof. So the creditors combined and 
laid siege to the $3500 real estate. It 
was ordered sold. The property dis- 
posed of under forced sale brought 
only $1900. After the debts were all 
settled, Mrs. Jack had only $1200 left. 
Twelve hundred dollars where she 
should have had $2600 at least! A 
$1400 loss—that is what it cost Jack’s 
wife because Jack had never stopped 
to think that some day he might die 
and should therefore make a will. 

I wonder how many millions of Col- 
ored women have gone and are go- 
ing through the same experience! Let 
me state emphatically: a rich man 
can afford to die without a will; there 
will be enough left of his estate after 
the lawyers and courts get through to 
provide for his family. But a poor 
man—one whose estate is less than ten 
thousand dollars—cannot afford to take 
any such chances. A will to him should 
be an indispensable necessity. A man 
that appreciates his family should take 
out insurance on his wedding day—if 
he has not previously done so—and as 
soon as he has received his policy, 
should make his will. 

If you would have your family avoid 
the tribulations of Mrs. Williams, the 
thing for you to do is to go to your 
lawyer to-day, and let him make your 
will. A lawyer’s charges will be very 
small in comparison with the possible 
loss. I would advise you to have a 
lawyer draw up your will—yet a law- 
yer is not absolutely necessary. You 
can if you wish draw up a perfectly 
legal will yourself, by writing your 
will on a sheet of paper and following 
the form below: 


I, Henry Jones, do make my will as fol- 
lows: 

All my estate, both personal and real, I 
do by this my last will, devise and bequeath 
to my wife, Luella May Jones, fer her own 


use and Iwnefit forever, and hereby appoint 
her my executrix, without bond, with full 
power to sell, mortgage, lease or in any 
other manner to dispose of the whole or any 
part of my estate whatsoever. 

Dated at Chieazo, IIL, this 20th day of 
April, 1917. 

HENRY JONES. (Seal) 

Subseribed, sealed, published and declar- 
ed by Ilenry Jones, testator above named, 
as and for his last will, in the presence of 
each, who, at his request, in his presence, 


in presence of each other at the same time, 
have hereto subscribed our names‘as wit- 
nesses this 20th day of April, 1917, at the 
City of Chicago. 


CHAI. A. ROBINSON, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
MARY B. DOUGLAS, 
3214 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
FRANK JACKSON, 
4212 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 

What does this legal language mean? 
—Simply that your husband, Henry 
Jones, has devised and bequeathed to 
you all his property to do with as you 
please. Once you have presented the 
same piece of property to the Probate 
Judge and received your official letters 
testamentary, you are in supreme au- 
thority. After paying the funeral and 
other proven debts, you have the right 
to do with the property whatever you 
please. 

Wills often contain other phrases, 
such as, “being of sound mind and 
memory,” and “considering the uncer- 
tainty of this frail and transitory life.” 
These are unimportant. The vital 
phrases are the two tiny words “with- 
out bond” as well as the words “with 
full power to sell, mortgage, lease, or 
in any other manner dispose of the 
whole or any part of my estate.” The 
phrase “without bond” releases your 
wife or other beneficiaries of the ne- 
cessity of calling on friends or of the 
expense of a bond of a surety company. 

When the will is complete, you must 
call in three friends or neighbors, such 
as I have named: Chas. A Robinson, 
Mary B. Douglas and Frank Jackson, 
no one of whom should be mentioned 
as a beneficiary in the will. Entirely 
disinterested outsiders are the best 
witnesses. In their presence Henry, 
your husband, says “This is my will.” 
The witnesses need not read it. All 
they need to do is to attach their sig- 
natures and addresses. The will is 
made. Even though every one of the 
witnesses should die before it is pro- 
bated, the court will recognize it on 
proof of the genuineness of their sig- 
natures. I have indicated three wit. 
nesses. Most states require only two 
but if you are making your will with- 
out a lawyer’s help, you may just a: 
well err on the safe side. Although 
most states do not require a seal, the 
use of the word “seal” is a safeguard 
in case of a statutory requirement in 
your state. 

Do not take any chances—play safe— 
make your will to-day. 


SALESMEN WHO ASK NO PAY 
By GEORGE MATTHEW ADAMS 


hy you are a merchant or manufac- 
turer, the most valuable assets you 
have are the unrecorded ones in the 
form of satisfied customers—the men 
and women and children who come into 
your store or place of business unan- 
nounced, and leave as unfussedly, to 
carry on and on the message of the val- 
ue behind the goods you sell. 

It is the unsalaried salesman who 
makes it possible for you to win in 
business. 


Each time you lower the highest 
standard of what you make or sell, you 
take away that much, maybe a million 
times, from the efficiency of your un- 
salaried salesmen. 


Don’t sit down and think about what 
you would do if you could live your life 
over. Get busy and improve what is 
left of it. 








THE U. S. SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 


STOCKS AND BONDS 
(Listed and Unlisted) 


Government, Municipal, and other 
High-Grade Stocks and Bonds, bought 
and sold for cash or on commissions. 


Corporations Financed. 


We will undertake the financing only 
of such companies as our thorough 
investigation of its affairs satisfies us 
that the business is under honest, com- 
petent and experienced management, 
and that its field of operation presents 
prospects of success. 


Enterpr‘ses of our people financed if 
meeting the above requirements. No 
Mining Stocks or other Get-Rich-Quick 
propositions, such as have fleeced our 
people in the past, considered; nor com- 
panies whose operations are principal- 
ly local. 


Inter-State Manufacturing and Mercan- 
tile Corporations Preferred. 


Our financial connections are such 
that if the proposition has sufficient 
merit we can sell such stocks and bands 
to banks, insurance and trust compan- 
ies, and to both Colored and White in- 
vesters. We offer for sale: 


6 shares Wilson & Co..................... 37 
11 shares Bethlehem Steel.............. 25 
9 shares General Chemical............ 1.64 


We have orders to buy: 


Union Pacific 4s, A. D. S., Spring 
Nut Lock. 

If you want to buy or sell any gilt 
edge Stocks or Bonds write us. Par- 
ticulars on request. We want a “live 
wire” representative for every com- 
munity in which we are not now rep- 
resented. 


The U. S. Securities Corporation, 
5200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Notice.—To avoid inquiries from curios. 


ity serkers on'y four cents ja stamps must 
acconipany al) ing" ‘ries for reply. 








IT IS BETTER 


TO BE SAFE 
THAN SORRY 


On account of the high cost of every- 
thing, it looks as if we’ll have to ad- 
vance our subscription price in the 
near future. We know you don’t want 
to miss any one of the excellent num- 
bers that are coming. The covers 
alone will be worth the price of the 
subscription. We would therefore ad- 
vise that you send us your $1.00 to- 
day, for a year’s subscription. If you 
are already a subscriber, we’d advise 
that you extend your subscription for 
another year. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


TT TE 


A man isn’t mighty because he never 
falls, but because of his ability to rise 
when he tumbles. 
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WOULD SHE LOOK 
AS ATTRACTIVE WITHOUT HAIR? 





One of the Effects Secured with a Three-Stem Switch 


LET US IMPROVE YOUR LOOKS 


We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods. 
Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers ‘Tools, 

Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in, $4.25 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. 2,00 
Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 18 in, 1.00 

These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 
in any of the prevailing modes, 


PUFFS 


per set 
Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair $2.25 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair $1.00 


We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 








Cluster of curl 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
Price, $1 


uffs made 

Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.00. of these clusters, 
and $2.25 a set. 





A Tri-ad Switch 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


No month in the year suggests visit- 
ing and “getting away” from your own 
dead town as the month of July. With 
its approach, you begin to look through 
your catalogue of friends for the slight- 
est possible suggestion of an invitation 
to spend a few days. And in spite of 
the war, the “high-cost-of-living,” and 
the scarcity of everything, at least one 
dear generous friend whom you have 
known since childhood is going to offer 
you an invitation to come up to Tole- 
do, “just for a few days”—not a month! 
However strong the tie of friendship, 
after you have made the first visit, did 
you ever feel that your second invita- 
tion was as cordial and welcome as the 
first? Hardly! But it should be, if 
you were at all careful. A sense of 
courtesy and good manners is never 
felt so keenly as by the hostess when 
entertaining her guest and to assure 
peaceful sleeping and _ undisturbed 
dreams, heed the following! 

Invitations. 

A well-worded note offering the hos- 
pitality of one’s roof for two days, or 
for two weeks, should, with special ex- 
ceptions, explicitly stipulate the exact 
date on which it will be most conven- 
ient to welcome the coming and speed 
the parting guest. 

Such vague and indefinite terms as 
Will you stay with us over the Fourth 
of July, or Can you not give us the 
pleasure of your company for a few 
days next week, serve but to puzzle the 
recipient of the note and convey a 
doubtful compliment. Not infrequent- 
ly a hostess asks a friend to fix for 
herself the time and length of a visit, 
or names two or three dates on which 
she will be at liberty to receive her. 
But ordinarily it is not only no dis- 
courtesy, but a kindness and a compli- 
| ment, for the hostess to designate the 
| day and hour when she will be best 
prepared to receive her friend and she 
| may also specify the train on which the 





visitor shall come, 

| It is a thoughtful precaution usually 
|for a hostess to drop a hint in her 
| invitation as to any specail gaieties 
| she has arranged for the diversion of 
her visitors, beside a word or two as 
to the others who make up her invited 
| family. 

The Guest Chamber. 

Though it is the duty of every hos- 
| tess to fill up the hours at her visitors’ 
| disposal so that the time will pass 
| pleasantly with them, no less care 
should be devoted to their physical 
welfare. However simply a guest 
chamber is furnished, let it always be 
a model of comfort, neatness and cheer- 
fulness. A fresh, brightly flowered 
paper, the floor covered with Japanese 
matting and a few rugs, white muslin 
curtains, chinz upholstered furniture 
and a sleep-inviting bed are the most 
important articles in the fitting of 
such an apartment. In the closet of 
the guest-chamber an extra blanket 
should always be folded; a table with 
a lamp, candle and matches should be 
placed at the bedside; and there shoul: 
be many small conveniences supplied, 
such as pens, ink, stationery, and a 
calendar on a small writingdesk, or 
table near the window, and over the 
desk or table a card that gives the hours 
at which letters can be posted and re- 
ceived. The hostess who is thought- 
ful in all these details sees that there 
is a neat little house-wife, holding 
needles, scissors, thimble and thread, 
in the dressing-table drawer; places 
the dressing-table where it will receive 





ETIQUETTE 


VISITING AND HOUSE PARTIES 





the most direct light both from the 
windows and the gas-jet; and makes it 
a rule to look in person through the 
room when an occupant is expected, to 
assure herself that it has been prop- 
erly aired, that the wash-stand is amp- 
ly supplied with towels, fresh water 
and a new cake of soap, and that clos- 
ets and drawers are empty and im- 
maculately clean. 
Welcoming Visitors. 

As the hour of arrival is always spe- 
cified in the notes of invitation and 
acceptance, the host or hostess should 
be in attendance at the railway station 
to meet and greet the expected friend, 
and this is an almost unavoidable obli- 
gation when the looked-for guest is an 
unmarried woman making her first 
visit. Bachelors or married couples 
are not supposed to require the guid- 
ance and help necessary for a timid 
young lady, and a competent, quick- 
witted man servant may be trusted to 
do the honors at the station for them. 

Whether or not the head of the house 
drives down to take pleasant possession 
of arriving guests, it is the bounded 
duty of the host or hostess to provide 
proper transportation, not only for the 
visitor, but for his luggage from the 
station. And when the guest reaches 
the door the hostess should be there 
herself to offer a warm welcome. 


The Ideal Guest. 

To be an agreeable guest for the 
brief hour or so of a formal entertain- 
ment is not a difficult achievement, but 
to prove oneself an amiable and accom- 
modating visitor for the space of a 
week or a fortnight is the best test 
by which the possession of spirits, good 
breeding and innate kindliness can be 
demonstrated. 

_ Arrived at his or her destination, and 

made welcome, the ideal visitor without 
doing violence to physical strength or 
strong personal preferences, essays to 
fall in with the customs of the house- 
hold as nearly as possible and to find 
pleasure and occupation in the diver- 
sions provided by the host and hostess. 
The good visitor is not one who, when 
two courses of action or means of di- 
version are proposed, answers in an in- 
vertebrate manner, Why, I really don’t 
mind which we do. Whatever you think 
best, Mrs. Brown, will suit me. A 
choice having been politely requested, 
there should be a prompt decision. 
Even the dullest little tea party or the 
most unsuccessful dance should be en- 
tered into with zest, for though a men- 
tal note may be made never to become 
a guest in this particular household 
again, it is most unkind and ill-bred 
to let a hint of such a conclusion ap- 
pear in one’s conduct or speech during 
the visit. 

It is a guest’s clear duty to be cour- 
teous to other visitors under the same 
roof, to forbear from heated argu- 
ment and to refrain from liberties of 
any sort. It is a liberty to leave books 
from the host’s library with backs 
stretched and leaves turned down, scat- 
tered here and there over the house, 
to drag large upholstered chairs out 
into the veranda and to ask special 
dishes at meals. A truly considerate 
guest, whether man or woman, is care- 
ful before leaving his or her room 
in the morning, to hang up or fold 
away all garments, to throw the bed 
covers back on a chair drawn to the 
foot of the bed and open wide the win- 
dows. A woman visitor may well re- 
gard it as one of her daily duties to 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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THE ENCHANTED WINDOWS Continued from page 9 





she do? She was curious to know what he wanted. 
Why did he not tell her what he wanted to say? Per- 
haps he was going to give her that job at last, He 
could not have meant that, for had he not just told 
her to beware of places with opaque windows? These 
and kindred thoughts were whirring through Ro- 
berta’s mind. She put the dollar and card in her 
purse and went about putting to rights her table. 
She chanced to look up and glance over at Witchcraft 
being aproned, toweled and tucked into his chair. His 
eyes searched her very soul for an answer. She 
nodded her affirmation and he settled back to his 
facial massage and shave with resigned satisfaction. 

Roberta sat down and began thinking hard. It 
had been an exciting day for her and she was all 
upset. Her reverie, however, was disturbed and her 
mind distracted by the click of the billiard balls in 
the back room and the laughter and taunts of the 
winners and losers. 


a something happened that caused her 
to sit up and take notice. In the little back room 
the barber-shop quartet was singing her old favorite 
“The Rosary.” The song was to her soul a soothing 
balm and to her depressed spirits a tonic. As she sat 
there under the spell of its sweet melody, she became 
conscious of the fact that the tenor voice, leading the 
song so soulfully and sweet-toned was the voice that 
chanted, incanted, and sang blithely from the en- 
chanted window across the way from her lodgings 
at night, 

Roberta, overcome and drawn on by an irresistible 
impulse, jumped up and made her way to the little 
back room where she stood, like a fairy, in the open 
doorway awaiting the ending of the song. 

As the last echo of the applause of the nondescript 
hangers-on died away, the tenor turned abruptly to 
enter the shop from the little back room and almost 
butted into Roberta. 

“Pardon me,” he began apologetically. 
not—” 

“Please may I manicure you?” solicited Roberta, 
interrupting his unfinished sentence. Then quite over- 
come by her own temerity, she fled in confusion back 
to her table before he could reply. 

The tenor followed her. “The wicked flee when 
no man pursueth,” laughed he when he had seated 
himself at her table. 

“There is a reason,” smiled Roberta. 

“A woman always has a reason and usually keeps 
it. Why not tell yours and break the rule?” he con- 
tinued. 

“It would make such a long story,” she blushed. 

“I’m fond of stories,” he encouraged, 

“Well, if you insist; the reason I ran is this: Til- 
son, the head barber, always insists that I solicit the 
trade in the shop. I don’t do it because I don’t think 
it’s nice or necessary. I asked you—the first time I 
ever did—and I felt so foolish that I ran away.” 

“Ah!” approved the tenor, “an interesting intro- 
duction, now go on with the story—why me?” 


“I did 


ASA—Concluded 


“Son, how is your patient? 
who he is yet?” 

“No, mother, I have not; he is better.” 

The past was once more clear. The mist that 
clouded his brain vanished. That was Susie’s voice 
he heard—but where was he? 

The doctor now entered to find the eyes once shin- 
ing with fever now shining with excitement. 

“You are awake? Keep quiet; I will bring you 
something to eat.” 

“Are you my doctor?” he said, looking at the eyes 
so much like Susie’s. “Young man, who are you? 
Tell me quick!” 

“Wainwright,” responded the doctor in a soothing 
voice. 

“Your mother—is she living or dead?” 

“She is living.” 

“Your father?” 

“T never knew him, Now you must not ask another 
question. Drink this; go to sleep.” 

Closing his eyes, he again lived in the past. To 
sleep with Susie’s voice ringing in his ears was im- 
possible. 

“Dr. Wainwright told his mother how excited his 
patient was when he looked at him and the questions 
he asked. This aroused Mrs. Wainwright’s curiosity. 

“May I see him?” 

“Certainly, mother, if you wish. 
something to quiet him. 


Have you found out 


I just gave him 
In a moment he will be 


Roberta blushed and in her eyes the tenor thought 
he read the rest of the story. “O, forget it,” suggested 
Roberta and for the time being they both pretended 
to. 
He changed the conversation to other things while 
Roberta seemingly intent on her work, was deeply 
interested in sizing him up mentally. “Age about 
twenty-two years; dress, plain; height, five feet three 
inches. Complexion smooth and clear. Build, square. 
Good conversationalist, very refined, gentle but firm 
and manly, devout, liberal. Occupation”’—here was the 
puzzle she could not solve. 

Here was the man whose voice nightly had caroled 
old ballads, ditties, snatches of symphonies, ragtime 
melodies; whose form wiggled and danced strange, 
weird, queer gyrations before the “Enchanted Win- 
dow;” whose hand she now held and who was yet 
to her an enigma! 

How near to him and yet how far off the solution 
of his identity, If she could but ask him now, as they 
sat face to face, what of himself! 


W HEN he had gone she felt a pang of regret, but 
she solaced herself with the thought that he 
might come in again some day. She opened her purse 
to put therein the coin he had left in her palm. Star- 
ing at her, leering, peering, glaring impudently was 
Witchcraft’s card with its‘indelicate message: “Meet 
meat 5 p. m. one block east. Important.” 

Roberta looked around the room for Witchcraft, 
but so absorbed had she been with the tenor she had 
not noticed his going. She looked up at the wall 
clock. “Five minutes after five;” the clock’s face 
forbodingly frowned. “O, I’ll go,” she resolved and 
started up from the table when her foot kicked an 
object on the floor. She reached down and picked it 
up. It was a bill fold, 

“Ah, the tenor dropped it,” she cried as she glanced 
out of the window just in time to see him disappear- 
ing east across the street. Without waiting to put 
on her hat or coat she dashed out in pursuit of him. 
At the crossing the afternoon traffic blocked her. 
When the traffic had been checked to allow her and 
other pedestrians to proceed, she dashed across the 
street eastward after him, the snow flurries whipping 
into her face and down her neck. A block away she 
could see him just crossing the street. She ran for- 
ward like a doe disregarding the chilling winds, 
vagrant strands of her dark hair flying and flutter- 
ing like pennants in the gale. 

When almost breathless she gained the next corner 
she ran plump into Witchcraft who for ten minutes 
had kept vigil at their proposed trysting place. “Bet- 
ter late than never,” he began— 

Roberta, surprised, shuddered. “I—er—you’ll 
have to excuse me just a few minutes,” she stam- 
mered. “I’m on an errand just now. I'll be back 
shortly, Breaking away from him, she set out afresh 
to overtake the tenor who in the interim had gained 
another block. (To be concluded next month.) 


asleep, I think. Wait, I don’t want to excite him any 
more just now.” 

“All right, son, tell me about him.” 

“Mother, he seems to be about forty or fifty; his 
hair is gray. I have seen his face before, I am sure, 
but can’t tell where.” 

The patient was straining his ears in the meantime 
to hear once more that sweet voice of the past. 

“She calls him son. Who is the woman that is the 
mother of this young man that reminds me of my lost 
wife—could this be our son?” were the thoughts that 
tormented him. 

“Come, mother, you may see him now. He is asleep 
ere this, I am sure.” 

Mrs. Wainwright entered the dimly-lighted room, 
paused uncertainly at the threshold. 

“Susie, Susie!” he cried. All the pent-up love of 
years was expressed in that cry. 

The woman glided swiftly to his side and with an 
inarticulate cry of joy sank to her knees. Leaning 
his hand against her cheek, with her arm entwined 
about his neck and their hands clasped, with 
mingled tears of joy, all the sorrows, all the pains of 
past years, were blotted out in this hour of bliss, 

Asa came from the back-ground, took the out- 
stretched hand in an eager grasp. 

“Father,” he said. 

“Susie, is this our baby Asa?” 

“Yes, Samuel; and our dreams are come true.” 


Don’t Be Late! 


The demand of present da uire- 
ments is — 


BE ON TIME 


To be on time it is necessary tha 
have a watch on which : oan 


‘ou can 
We can supply you at tke lowest price 


1781—Octagon Gentlemen’s open face 
watch handsomely engraved, 20 year 
Gold-filled case fitted with 15 jewel BDi- 
gin movement. Accurate and reliable 
time piece. 


1785—Gentlemen’s open face watch, 
No. 16 size; 10 year Gold-filled case 
7 jewel Elgin movement. 
Perfect timekeeper, 
Price—Express paid—§10.75, 
We satisfy you or refund your money 


Chicago Watch & Jewelry Company 


Dept. 412 5207 State St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


YOU CAN 


GIVE $50.00 TO 
YOUR CHURCH 


AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which you can easily 
earn $50.00 or more within a few days and not in- 
terfere with your regular duties. Write us for par- 
ticulars. Be sure to give us your pastor’s name 
and the name of your church as well as your own. 


Address 


The Church Aid Dept. 
Care of 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

















































A BEAUTIFUL SKIN IS YOUR BIRTHRIGHT 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC 


Peroxide Vanishing Cream 


Prevents and relieves chapped skin. This vanish- 
ing cream is soothing, healing and _ antiseptic. 


Being greaseless, it is especially good for use in 
the daytime; unequaled for oily skins; delightful 
after shaving. The peroxide in the cream Bleaches 
the skin. Will not injure the most delicate com- 
plexion nor cause hair to grow. Price 25 cents. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Overton-Hygienic, Manufacturing 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 


A Good Soap Is Essential to a Beautiful 
Complexion. High-Brown Soap Will Keep 
The Pores Clean And Free From Impurities. 
Adsolutely Pure Highly Perfumed 
Handsomely Put Up Two Cakes to a Box 
PRICE 50c 
—MADE BY— 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton-Walker] 


A Delightfully Per- 





fumed Hair Dressing 





That makes stubborn and 
harsh hair soft and pliable 
and easy to comb. It is also 
prepared especially to be 
used in straightening of the 
hair with the pre- 
venting the evil effects hereto- 
fore resulting from the use of 
the “irons” with other similar 
preparations. 


4 ” 
irons, 








A large, bandsome, lithograpbed tin box 
Only 25c a Box 
Agents wanted 


THE OvVERTON-HYGIENIC Co. 
DEPT. H.C., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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I have taken the liberty to coin the word 


“super-terra” (super: above; and terra: 
land) to indicate an airship, the form being 
suggested by the word ‘submarine’ (sub: 
under; and maris;: sea). 


The Old Cobbler. 


ROM the archives of a hazy 

memory the story is recalled 

somewhat to this effect, that a 

city was besieged and its inhabi- 
tants put to 
their wits’ end 
to repel the in- 
vader. Plan 
after plan was 
devised by the 
leading men 
composing the 
civil and mil- 
itary estab- 
lishments, 
with nothing 
resulting ex- 
cept failure. 
At length, 
with certain 
and _ horrible 
defeat staring 
them in the 
face and more 
certain and 
horrible pun- 
ishment as the 
price of their 
defeat, an old cobbler shuffled up and 
stated that he had a plan to submit 
which he thought could beat the stub- 
born and intractable enemy, so making 
their homes and lives safe for them- 
selves. Of course, the majority of the 
leaders treated the cobbler’s plan with 
undisguised contempt and scorn because 
of its unnatural origination as well as 
its marvellous simplicity, and would 
have dismissed it from any considera- 
tion whatever did it not occur to a 
thoughtful and level-headed few that 
there could certainly no harm come 
from giving it a trial, as they had tried 
everything they knew to try and had 
only failed. The cobbler’s plan was 
adopted and tried with serious misgiv- 
ings, the results however disproving 
that “nothing good can come out of 
Nazareth.” The enemy was defeated. 


Hearst the Nazarene. 


Mr. Hearst is not a military man 
in any sense of the word, but the writ- 
er believes that he has some very sound 
and sensible ideas regarding the surest 
and quickest means of bringing Ger- 
many to terms. The way to beat Ger- 
many is through the air. The pro- 
position looks simple, sounds foolish, 
no doubt, to those who are accustomed 
to wage war in terms of military and 
naval units, strategics, tactics, turn- 
ing movements, and the like. But Mr. 
Hearst is liable to prove to be the “old 
cobbler” in the present instance. 

We are bound to agree with Mr. 
Hearst, even if he is from Nazareth, 
on the following points: 

“The German line on land seems un- 
breakable. 

“The English line on sea was un- 
breakable until the Germans went 
under it. 

“The air above the German trenches 
and the German cannon is open and 
free. 

“The way to fight the Germans and 
end the war quickly is through the air, 
over the German lines and inside of 
them.” 





Cyril A. Crichlow. 


The U-Boat Parallel. 
One parallel serves to elucidate an- 
other. The truth concerning any one 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


THE SUPER-TERRA 


By Cyril A. Crichlow 


of two analogous things, of which one 
is unknown, can be reasoned from the 
other if known. From the known to 
the unknown—that is the method of 
the human mind in solving its prob- 
lems. Let us therefore consider Ger- 
many’s naval methods and the facts 
and principles on which same are based, 
in order to discover what the Allied 
governments must do to defeat Ger- 
many decisively. 

On the high seas England has an 
unbeatable navy—and one that Ger- 
many knows she cannot beat. Fleet 
against fleet on the high seas, Germany 
has more than once officially admitted 
that England was better because 
stronger, She establishes the admis- 
sion against the opinions of the “doubt- 
ing Thomases,” of whom there are 
still many left, by keeping her fleet in 
protected harbors, realizing from sad 
and hard experience that the most she 
can ever expect to do with such a fleet 
under present conditions is to make 
quick sallies and sudden raids and that 
the few times she has ventured out into 
the open long enough to come to grips 
with the English she always got the 
worst of it while scampering like a 
frightened mouse to her hole. 

Behind the English navy was every- 
thing necessary to England’s welfare 
at home, supremacy at sea and defense 
on land in the way of a plentiful sup- 
ply of food and ships. As these could 
not be reached by the German High 
Seas Fleet and destroyed, thus produc- 
ing upon England and her allies the 
same effect of blockade and starvation 
that Germany was experiencing, she 
reasoned well that if she couldn’t go 
through the English line on the water, 
she would go under it. She developed 
the submarine, with which she is play- 
ing havoc with allied and neutral com- 
merce, thus sharply contesting Eng- 
land’s supremacy on water and resist- 
ance on land. 

Now it stands to reason that if Ger- 
many can destroy allied shipping and 
commerce faster than the Allies can re- 
place the same that Germany will win 
the war, assuming of course that the 
German line on land will remain invin- 
cible in the meantime, as it has up to 
the present time of writing. 


Beating Germany. 


What must the Allies do? What are 
their aims and purposes? To defeat 
Germany. To carry the war on Ger- 
man soil. To make the civil and mili- 
tary population of Germany experience 
the same horrors, the same ravages, 
the same desolation and destruction 
that the invaded populations of Bel- 
gium, France, Serbia and others of the 
Allied countries are experiencing. Un- 
less the Allies can do this, Germany 
will not even think peace seriously. 
Not until they do this will Germany 
even talk peace and mean it. Can the 
Allies break through the German lines 
in order to do it? No. They haven’t 
done it yet. They are not likely to 
soon, 

Well, then, if the Allies cannot go 
through the German defenses on land, 
why not go over them, just as when 
Germany discovered that she could not 
get through the English defenses on 
sea she went under them with the U- 
Boat. If with the submarine Germany 
has got the Allied countries “plumb 
scared to death” and seriously fearing 
that they may yet lose the war; why 
with the “super-terra” do the Allies 
hesitate in scaring the Germans “plumb 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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Domestic Science 





CONKING vs. HOT WEATHER 
By Leona Eldridge Porter 


T requires philosophy to be a 
cook in July, and if one can prac- 
tice it, all is well. To add the 
burden of an over-heated kitchen, 

however, to days that are trying enough 
as they are seems neither right nor 
wise—nor even necessary. There may 
be just as many hungry appetites to 
satisfy, or flagging ones to tempt, as 
when the thermometer does not stand 
at ninety degrees, but is there not “an- 
other way round?” 

To cut down the menus is safe up 
to a certain point. The hot weather 
diet should be a temperate one, but 
while we need fewer meats, sweets, 
fats and rich dishes—less of all food 
with the exception of fresh fruits and 
vegetables—yet the body must be nour- 
ished sufficiently to resist heat ex- 
haustion and depression. Very simple 


breakfasts and luncheons or suppers, with light two- or at most three- course 


dinners, are advisable. 


a 


The selection of foods that require little time for cooking offers another 
solution. Instead of roasted meats and similar hearty foods there are other 
good dishes equally nourishing, and quite as palatable, which may be pre- 


pared in much less time. 


We have egg dishes, cheese dishes, shell-fish, small 


fish, salads, vegetable dinners, cold meats, jellied meats in tiny molds to 


choose from. 
stuifed with it. 


Corn offers much—pudding, cakes, succotash, baked tomatoes 
Spinach with poached or buttered eggs, or frizzled beef 
added to string or lima beans, are perfect dinners. 


The value of the sand- 


wich, and its variety, can scarcely be estimated. With good oven facilities, 
a quick bread requiring but twenty minutes for the baking may be all that 
is necessary to complete an otherwise “fireless” dinner. 

An hour’s concentrated thought will probably suggest many other ways for 
cutting out the cooking without seriously affecting the nourishment required, 
and also save many moments of suffering during the coming long, hot July 


days. 


BOUQUET SALAD 

Remove leaves, stems and roots from 
round radishes and wash thoroughly. 
Cut them to resemble flowers. Begin 
at the root end and make six incisions 
through the skin, running three-fourths 
of the length of the radish. Pass a 
knife under the sections of skin, and 
cut down as far as the incisions ex 
tend. Place in cold water, and the 
sections of skin will fold back. Cut 
celery in small pieces and mix with 
finely shredded lettuce. Pile in the 
center of a salad plate and place the 
radish flowers around it, with one in 


the center. Pour French dressing over 
all, 


BUTTERED RICE WITH PEPPERS 

1 cupful rice 

2 quarts boiling salted water 

2 sweet green peppers 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 

Cook the rice in the boiling salted 
water twenty minutes, or until tende> 
but not broken. Drain in a colander 
and set in an open oven for five min- 
utes to dry off. Seed the peppers and 
chop fine. Put butter in a frying-pan 
over the fire and when it hisses add 
the minced peppers; toss and stir unti! 
smoking hot all the way through. Put 
the rice into a dish and pour the pep- 
pers all over it, loosening the mass 
with a fork to allow the sauce to pene- 
trate it. 


TOMATO CROQUETTES 

2 cupfuls bread crumbs 

3 tablespoonfuls butter 

2 cupfuls cooked tomato pulp 

Salt and pepper 

3 tablespoonfuls chopped green pep- 
per 

Cook tomatoes and green pepper. 
Add crumbs and season to taste. Add 
butter. Let cool. Shape into cro- 
quettes; roll in crumbs; dip in slight- 
ly beaten egg and roll in crumbs again. 
Fry in hot fat, 


HAM MOUSSE 


1 tablespoonful gelatin 

% cupful cold water 

2 cupfuls chopped cold boiled ham 
1 tablespoonful mixed custard 
Few grains cayenne 

Y, cupful heavy cream 

% cupful hot water 


Soak gelatin in cold water and dis 
solve in hot water; add to the chopped 
or ground ham; when cold add mus 
tard, cayenne, and the cream beate:: 
until stif. Turn into a mold, previously 
cimred in cold water. Chill; remove 
from mo!d to serving dish and garnish 
with parsley. 


ESCALLOPED ASPARAGUS 


1 Lunch aespzragus 

1 pint milk 

2 tablespoonfuls butter 
2 tablespoonfuls flou; 
5 hard-boiled eggs 
Bread crumbs 

Salt and pepper 


Wash and cut asparagus in small 
pieces and cook until tender, adding 
the tips a little later than stalks. Make 
a white sauce of the milk, butter, and 
flour; season to taste with salt and 
pepper. Cut the hard-boiled eggs in 
pieces, and add sauce. Cover the bot- 
tom of a baking dish with asparagus, 
add some of the sauce, then cover with 
a thin layer of bread crumbs and re- 
peat until the dish is full. Bake in a 
quick oven until brown. 


ICED LUNCHEON COFFEE 


Freshly-made or left-over coffee may 


be used. Pour immediately from pot 
and while still hot sweeten as desired. 
When cold, to each cupful coffee add 
one cupful milk and one cupful heavy 
cream; mix. Pour into an attractive 
pitcher and stand in a cold place, When 
serving, pour into glasses one-third full 
of cracked ice. The coffee used should 
be of good quality. 





Successful baking requires a good baking powder 


Hygienic 
Pet Baking 


Powder 


meets that requirement 


Economical and Strictly Pure 
A LARGE 1 O Cc 


CAN FOR 
For sale by all good dealers 
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FORD'S 


HAIR POMADE 
MAKES HARSH 
KINKY HAIR SOFTER, 
MORE PLIABLE, EASIER 
TO COMB AN? PUT UP 
IN ANY STYLE THE 
LENGTH WILL PERMIT 
PRICE 25¢ AND 50¢A BOTTLE 


FORD'S 


ROYAL WHITE 

SKIN LOTION 

MAKES THE SKIN 

LOOK WHITER 

AS SOON AS IT IS 

PUT ON. EXCELLENT 

FOR PIMPLES, ROUGH SKIN AND 

LOCAL SkimM DISEASES 
PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 


FORD'S PATENT 
TWO PIECE SHAMPOO 


0 
FORD'S HAIR STRAIGHTENER 
NO. O22 STRAIGHTENS THE HAIR 
BY ROLLING IT BETWEEN FOUR BRASS 
ROLLS. BEST AND QUICKEST THING 
WE KNOW OF TO STRAIGHTEN HAIR 


T AND HAIR STRAIGHTEING 
COMB NO.023.YOU HEAT 

i} THE ROO, NOT THE COMB 
THUS SAVING BURNING 
AND SOILING THE COMB 

S HEAT LONGER. PRICE $2,00 


PRICE $2.00 
w0.023. TEETH IN THIS COMB ARE MADE OF 


PATENT SECTIONAL TOOTH COMB SEPARATE PLECES OF BRASS, MOUNTED ON A S0LID 


meeeate ~ STEEL ROD AND HELD BY A PATENT FERRULE. SHOULD 
WU | / THE TEETH BECOME LOOSE, TURN THE FERRULE 
il BY TWISTING THE HANDLE AND THIS WILL PRESS 
| THE SLEEVE UP TIGHTLY AGAINST THE TEETH 
AND HOLD THEM FIRMLY. PRICE $1.75 


PATENTED LOCKING — 
DEVICE FOR MOLDING TEETH TIGHT 


FORD'S LARGE BRASS 


HAIR STRAIGHTENING AND SHAMPOO 
COMB WO.O24 SOLID BRASS, NICKEL 
PLATED, LARGE AND VERY STRONG 
CAMROT BURM THE HANDLE OFF, SPECIAL 
LOCKING DEVICE HOLDS THE HANDLE 
WITHOUT SOLDERING. PRICE $1.50 


} SHAMPOO AND HAIR STRAIGHTENING 

COMB NO.025 WOODEN HANDLE 
LARGE AND VERY STRONG, MAKING A G000 AND 
SERVICEABLE COMB FOR KINKY AMD KNAPPY HAIR 
NICKEL PLATED. PRICE $1.00 


FORD'S MEDIUM SIZED UUM SHAMPOO AND HAIR STRAIGHTENING COMB NO. 027, 
A SMALL STRONG COMB USED BEST ON REAL SHORT 
HAIR NICKEL PLATED, PRICE 3S5¢ 
BRASS SHAMPOO AND 
HAIR STRAIGHTENING COMB NO.O26 
A GOOD AND SERVICEABLE COMB FOR 
THE MONEY. PRICE 75¢ 


FORD'S HAIR PRESSER 
NO. O28 NICKEL PLATED, 
STEEL FRAME,SOLID BRASS 
KNOBS. VERY SERVICEABLE 
ALL OUR GOODS WAPRANED AB DESCRIBED OR MONEY REFUNDED. PRICE 50¢ 
FOR SALE BY YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT FROM US UPON RECEIPT OF 


PRICE.1N WRITING DIRECT, SEND MONEY BY POST OFFICE OR EXPRESS MONEY ORDER 


OZONIZED OX MARROW CO. 46 W. Kinzie St. Chicago, Ill Dept. A. 


A Boy Worth While 


He approaches you confiently. Ile does not stammer, scuff his feet or hang 
his head. Ile approaches you at your office or home and asks you to buy your 
copy of TIE ILALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE from him. There are elements of 
real salesmanship in his talk. He is a product of the Half-Century plan. 

There are three hundred boys of this kind selling the Half.Century Magazine 
to-day. They are sons of doctors, lawyers, ministers and business men. They 
sell more than four thousand copies of The Half-Century Magazine each month. 

If you know one or two of our boys, you know how the work counts for 
character and manliness. If there is no Half-Century boy in your neighborhood, 
there is a business opportunity waiting for one of your young friends. 

Send us the names of two or three boys whom you can recomménd and we 
will give each of them an opportunity to secure a Half-Century agency. To their 
parents we will send free of cost a mighty helpful booklet. 


Write Today To 
The Half-Century Magazine Publishing Company 


5202 Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 
% “Coft” Coffin N EXCHANGE OF IDEAS } 
Don't _“Coff” Yourselt_Into t= AN CHAN Ee earn _ 
Cleaning White Furs.—To send a ther > on the ~~ ma a ~ aa y 
> . . . white scarf to the cleaners every time over the suit or dress while + ‘> on you 
When you can get Quick, Certain Relief by using it is worn is rather expensive. A the hanger and thus kee} ©. Mivun.- mon 
simple and inexpensive way to clean it Mrs. M. A., Indiana. in h 
as home is as follows: Take a small Baked Potatoes —Wash: 91". |: “] 
quantity of cornmeal, either white or tatoes as needed and rem » Vig wou 
yellow and dampen it slightly. Lay the from each end. While still o » weet ‘The 
VI-TOL Cou h 5 rup fur on a clean, flat surface and cover them in oiled paper and ti © -is up. en.’! 
y it with cornmeal. Let it stand over Place in a moderately hot oven and do 
night or until it drys, then rub the fur not open them until ready to serve. You Za 
P i 25c carefully. The dirt will come out with will find that there is no waste as the been 
rice the cornmeal and the fur will be white skin will remain thin and soft.—N. H., M 
and fluffy—Mrs. C. A. C., Tennessee. Florida. Spri 
To Preserve a Fern—If your fern A Dustless Duster.—Cut off the feet Lo 
leaves become yellow or show other and other badly worn parts of old must 
evidence that the worms have been’ stockings and sew them together so 
LADIES feeding on them, place slices of raw as to make a square of cloth. Dip in 
We want you to try—ONCE—our potato amen them and the worms will ceapeninn and let hone = an vr dag = 
s ° come out after the potato and let the e Iumes evaporate. 1s y 
See aor ~~ iggy ges fern alone.—H. L. T., Illinois. excellent “dustless” duster.—K. L. T., ao 
: 7 To Prevent Chipping.—A bit of rub- Lowisiana. cho 
OI 2 NI i ccsersetp etc credeaaremeieinniniaen $1.00 ber hose 114 to 2 inches long slipped Cold Starch Economy.—Cold Starch Jo 
over both hot and cold water faucets can be used over and over again. When 1s, 
will prevent chipping the dishes when you have finished using it, just drain 
SOME OF OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES you os washing them in the sink— ff the water and place the starch in 
Kidney and Liver Remedy... 1.00 P. R. T., Missouri. the oven or in the sun to dry, then re- ; = 
I OUND? - cicscentiniunsiasiiiamnnapanies 50 A Pot Scraper.—A hard, round shel] turn it to the box—F, M., Minnesota. os " 
Chill Tonic 50 of the salt water clam will be found to A Labor Saver.—For the small sum “y 
: ere eee ay ea be much better for scraping pots and _ of ten cents a rubber sink stopper can 
Diarrhea Mixture Serene - 25 pans than a knife.—A. J., Mississippi. be purchased. Place this over the cake, 
Rheumatic Liniment —.__._. - 25 To Freshen Velvet.—Place the ar- drain pipe, and place all of the dirty oe 
Syrup of Figs and Senna... . 2 ticles in a corn popper and hold them dishes in the sink. Allow the hot wa- aun 
I _ = over a steaming vessel. Feathers may ter to run on them and let them soak P “w 
Headache Tablets 25 be freshened in the same manner.— a few minutes. Let the greasy water ee 
Pay ey ae mews oe a E, F. D., Texas. run out, then wash them with the dish Bi 
Corn Remedy -meennnnnnnne — 25 Dust Proof.—The suit or dress that mop or a long handled stiff brush. spong 
Toothache Remedy ....... | is left on a hanger uncovered is likely This saves a great deal of time, and is 
I ts - = to catch —_ hey - < ye 4 aco pleasanter son having to =e “Ay 
: s to ruin it. ave found that old pil- ishes in a pan of greasy water.—Mrs. jeans 
asain ~ low slips that are too worn for fur- J. L. G., Alabama. “an 
V I-TOL MEDICINE co THE SUPER-TERRA—Concluded . 
. stiff’ and force them into losing the hundred or a thousand, is nothing. a 
: war? “This country should keep busy in 
— — CHICAGO, ILL. ee Why not apply the same principle the air above German territory, trav- aren 
and methods to the German lines in’ eling the free and open road, not a 
the trenches that the Germans are ap- hundred or a thousand, but twenty 
—_— | plying to the English lines on the wa- thousand flying men armed with dyna- ohand 
COUUUDOEUCURECUECUEUUECUEUCUULUUEGUECOEOOUUUGEOOEECGEUCUEOUEOCGEOEOOOECUOUUGEOUEOCEORUEOUEURERUGEEREDEIENIGLL | ter? The real objectives of the Allied mite, and then another twenty thou- yt 
= = armies are the factories, the fortifica- |sand—and then fifty thousand more. i. si 
= ° =| tions, the armories and the arsenals, “If we can send a million men on visite 
= Do You Like Good Perfumes? 2)27c277.2n7a.2k" eet and alts, wel have ty |r 
= @ | the German anms in the trenches. To thousand of them provided with flying bed is 
= =| break the German line on wae. with machines. “aa 
= = army against army, is going to e@ ex- “(, Gatun unpihins dias beh sect oo aan 
= THEN TRY ie) pennies in cont of men, material and much more than an expensive auto- Do 
= =] money—just as Germany discovered mobile je 
= =) that to break the English line on sea, ae : , as: he 
= O [ R PERFUM ES =| fleet against fleet, would have been ex- “Germany is about as big as Texas. i an 
= en =| pensive in cost of men and ships, that Sixty ~— of human beings are night 
= AND =| is, provided Germany could have ac- ane into Germany. ong 
= =| complished the impossible and was will- | “Fifty thousand flying machines ieesiiie 
= =| ing to pay the price according to reg- dropping dynamite every day and every table : 
= I OILE I W A l ERS =| ular and recognized methods. German ight into that population would sug- co | 
= =| efficiency took the bull by the horns gest peace thoughts and accomplish to dis 
= =] and put the cost of a battleship into a a : thes ¢ 
= . . . ° = reds of submarines, realizing that “That wou @ war economical in 
= If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true = agate easier afford to lose sian money, economical in life. —_ 
= flower odors, use some of these: =| submarines than one first-class battle- “There would be no trouble finding ‘aahel 
= =| ship. Allied efficiency could easily im- = go uD > ~~ —— —_ ment 1 
= —_ inati , =| prove by putting the cost of an army cou e trained in three months. An illn 
= ee eee er = unit into hundreds of “super-terras,” while they are being trained, the fly- ri 
= ‘ or F ee a sue =| realizing that the cost in men, material ing ships can be built. ose 
= DIANANIS—Something new and original. =]and money would be much less, and “We cannot, it is true, make as good es 
= LE TREFLE—The true odor of aclover blossom. =| actual results much more. Why not engines as the French. We cannot seaiaes 
= VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other 3] save much of the cost of making and make the very latest, fastest flying B 
= popular odors. =| upkeeping an army by building “super- _ battleships. 
= =| terras” and flying over the German “But we can make sufficiently good To d 
= We also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. =|trench lines? About the only super- airships for the purpose. pitality 
= =| terror that will bring the super-men of “A mosquito is not much of an air- a 
= MADE BY =| super-Germany (that is to say, Prus- ship. But enough mosquitoes will _— 1 
oo ome «ms =| sia) to their suver-senses is going tobe drive a strong man out of any swamp. cmneent 
= 6 i ae . = the “Super-Terra.” Take it from me “And enough inferior aeroplanes— os 
= The Overton- Hygienic Manufacturing Co. =|and Hearst. Did you hear that? Me fifty thousand of them—dropping dyna- B - 
= =| and Hearst! mite bombs would drive a great deal wan & 
= Dept. H. C., CHICAGO = Summary. of the fighting instinct out of Ger- is h 
= =| Mr. Hearst properly and logically many—and help along peace. ; oe 
CTHseeneeeeeeeeeeUUUCNUOGUCUUCGEGUEEGUOOREEOOUGUUEELOUGUUOELUCOUOUUUEROCUUUUURUGUUOUOUEEOLOUOUOUEEEOUCEGUOEOOEE | argues: “The way to Berlin and to peace is $ 


“Sending twenty flying machines, a 


through the air.” 


bye. 
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IN E PAST TENSE, 

“Wh Id ’ said the wife, “I want 
you to hav-:* is sentence placed on my 
monument. ‘There is peace and quiet 
in heaven,’” 

“T think,” rejoined the husband, “it 
would be more appropriate to say: 
‘There was peace and quiet in heav- 
en.’ ” 

RATHER AWKWARD. 

Lady (laughing)—I hear you’ve 
been away for your health, professor? 

Musical Lion—Yes, I’ve been to the 
Springs taking the baths. 

Lady (with enthusiasm)—My! That 
must have been a change for you. 





HE KNEW. 

Sunday School Teacher—“Johnnie, 
do you know where little boys go who 
don’t put their money on the Sunday 
School collection plate?” 

Johnnie—“Sure, I do! 
ies,” 


To the mov- 





ONE ON THE BRIDE. 

The young bride looked rather de- 
jected as she set the mince pie before 
her husband. 

“I intended to have some sponge 
cake, too, dear, but it was a total fail- 
ure.” 

“How was that?” asked the disap- 
pointed husband, 

“Well,” she explained, “you see, the 
druggist sent me the wrong kind of 
sponges.” 





A SLIGHT MISTAKF 
“And what is this?” 
“My bathing skirt.” 
“Oh yes. I thought it was a belt.” 





QUITE SO. 
“Was the operation necessary?” 
“Yes indeed! The doctor needed the 
money ever so much.” 


If It’s Funny—Laugh! 


THE “Ss” FELL OUT 


“We are thorry to thay,” explained 
the editor, “that our compothing room 
wath entered lath night by thome un- 
known thcoundrel, who thole every 
“eth” in the ethablithment, and thuc- 
ceeded in making hith ethcape unde- 
tected. 

“The motive of the mithcreant doubt- 
leth wath revenge for thome thuppothed 
inthult, 

“It thath never be thaid that the pet- 
ty thpite of any thmall thouled villain 
hath dithabled the Newth, and if thith 
meet the eye of the detethable rathcal 
we beg to athure him that he under-eth- 
timated the rethourceth of a firth clath 
newthpaper when he thinkth he can 
cripple it hopelethly by breaking into 
the alphabet. We take occathion to 
thay to him furthermore that before 
next Thurthday we thall have three 
timeth as many etheth ath he thole. 

“We have reathon to thuthpect that 
we know the cowardly thkunk who com- 
mitted thith act of vandalithm, and if 
he ith ever theen prowling about thith 
ethtablithment again, by day or by 
night, nothing will give uth more that- 
ithfaction than to thoot hith hide full 
of holeth—Daily News. 





WHY SHE REMAINED. 

“Our last cook stayed with us for 
nearly a year.” 

“Is that so? How did you manage to 
“keep her?” 

“Well, she broke her leg in three 
places about an hour after she arrived 
and the doctor wouldn’t allow her to 
be moved.” 





JUST WHAT HE DESERVES 


She—“This paper tells of a man out 
West who lives on onions alone.” 

He—“Well, any one who lives on on- 
ions ought to live alone.” 








ETIQUETTE—Concluded 


straighten all the articles upon her 
dressing-table, when her morning toilet 
is completed, set her wash-stand to 
rights, put soiled clothes in their prop- 
er bag or basket, and, save that the 
bed is left open to air, give her cham- 
ber an air of the most exquisite tidi- 
ness. 

Do you breakfast early? Will you 
call me in good time in the morning? 
are very natural questions for a guest 
to ask when bidding the hostess good 
night after the first day of the visit 
has expired. If it is the practice of the 
family to gather about a breakfast 
table promptly every morning, then it 
1S a poor compliment for the visitor 
to disturb her entertainers by forcing 
them to wait until a slow toilet is com- 
pleted. 

A host and hostess do not defray any 
expenses incurred outside of their di- 
rect liability as entertainers, If by 
illness or accident a little bill is con- 
tracted with the laundress, the doctor, 
or workman in the town, the guest 
should, previous to departure, see to 
paying it. 

Taking Leave. 

To duly express appreciation of hos- 
pitality enjoyed and regret at the 
necessity of departure, a guest, in bid- 
ding farewell, may say: You can 
scarcely realize, Mrs. Brown, how 
greatly I have enjoyed my visit. Or, 
I am deeply indebted to you, Mrs. 
Brown, for a delightful ten days. Or, 
This has been a most agreeable ex-, 
perience, Mrs. Taylor. I can hardly be- 
lieve it is all over and I must say good- 
bye. 


In taking leave of one’s entertainers, 
it is polite to bid adieu to members of 
the family individually, asking to have 
messages of farewell repeated to those 
who are not present. 

Within ten days after a visit, a short 
note to the hostess should be despatch- 
ed, informing her of the guest’s safe 
arrival home and expressing anew her 
pleasure at the entertainment enjoyed. 
The following is a proper form: 

2800 Montgall Ave. 


August 3, 19— 
My Dear Mrs. Curtis: 


I reached home at six o’clock yester- 
day evening, after a quick and pleasant 
journey. I am full of reminiscences of 
my delightful week at Toledo and heart- 
ily regretful that it is all over. I am 
venturing to send you by this post a 


new Deland novel; one I am sure you 
have not already read as it comes only 


to-day from the publisher. We agreed 
so entirely as to the charm of this author 
that I flatter myself with the thought 
of your enjoyment in it. 

Pray remember me most kindly to 
Mr. Curtis, and to little Miss Gertrude, 
with whom I aspire to claim a very 
hearty friendship; and believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 


MILDRED J. BROWNING, 


To send one’s hostess a little gift is 
not inappropriate when the souvenir 
can be gracefully presented, though 
anything more than a souvenir, any- 
thing costly and very elaborate, would 
be out of taste, as savoring too much 
of payment or fee duly rendered for 
favors received. A book, a bit of pret- 
ty embroidery, a pack of cards in a 
fretted silver case, the appliances for 
playing a game or puzzle, or a piece of 
music for which a wish has been ex- 
pressed could be offered and received 
without misunderstanding, 








DO YOU KNOW? 


How many of our readers know the real spirit underly- 
ing the publication of the HALF-CENTURY Maga- 
zine? Do you realize that unless you do know, the 
HALF-CENTURY cannot be of real value and 
service to you. Hence, we are going to tell you. 


WHAT THE PUBLISHERS OF 
THE H. C. ARE DOING 


The Publishers of the HALF-CENTURY are getting 
out a first-class magazine—one that is conceded to 
be a credit to the race. In the field of fiction, for 
example, they are sparing no pains or cost to make 
it the best, their foremost aim being to encourage 
writers among our people having the gift and tal- 
ent for short-story writing, paying for all available 
literary products. It stands to reason that the 
greater the patronage accorded to the magazine, 
the greater the circulation, the more the publish- 
ers can afford to pay for stories, 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


Therefore, it’s up to you to take a direct and active 
interest in helping to build and push the circulation 
to the point where the publishers can pay gener- 
ously for all literary products that in their judg- 
ment are available. To help build you up in this 
way means for you to help build up our circula- 
tion. All depends on co-operation. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


All who are sincerely interested in the success of the 
magazine can help themselves by filling out the 
enclosed coupon and sending the same to us at 
once now while you have it in mind. 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in your plan to build up the race 
through the enlarged circulation of your excellent home 
magazine, and you may enter my subscription for one 
year for which find enclosed One Dollar, 


A PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST 
First Prize $3.00; Second Prize $2.00. 
We will give a prize of $3.00 to the person sending in the best photograph of 


out door life. 


A second prize of $2.00 will be given for the second best picture and 


will print the next three pictures with the names of the senders in our September 


issue. 
SUBJECTS: 
climbing, picnics, etc. 


Get out your camera and get busy. 


LATER THAN AUGUST IST, 1917. 


Notice to New 
Subscribers 


It is impossible to begin 
subscriptions with back 
numbers. All subscrip- 
tions received on or be- 
fore the Sth of the 
month will begin with 
the current issue. 


Any out door pastime, 


| 3409% 8. State St. 


swimming, tennis, golf, rowing, fishing, 
We want pictures of COLORED men, women and children. 
THE PICTURES MUST REACH US NOT 


WHY w85-1u8 ane? t 


[Spelirg Bad? tst~=CS~t~S~S Bad? 

Punctuation Poor? 

D'ction Faulty? 

Ideas Good But Badly Treated? 

Plots Fine But Improperly Handled? 


Editors do not always ~~ Editors do not slwaystell 
Editors are not supposed to tell 


Our CRITICISM, REVISION 
and TYPING SERVICE are 
Open to All Writers Who are 
Sincerely Anxious to Make 
Good. Our Rates are Standard 
and Reasonable. We Help You 
Market Your Manuscripts. 

Address all Communications to 
The Associated Editors’ Literary Bureau 
Prof. L, E. Warnick, M.A., Ph.D. 


In Charge 
eee til. ar 


Chew the Good Chew 


TWO KINDS 


TRIPLEMINT 


A Peppermint Flavor 


..LIMENTO... 


A Fruity Flavor 
Price 5 Cents A Package 


The International Gum and Candy 
COMPANY 


FOR SALE BY ALL LIVE DEALERS 


ee eee ee ee 


For 
Graduation 
or 


Birthday 


1167—Gold - filled 
convertable bracelet 
watch. This case is 
beautifully engrav- 
ed. Guaranteed for 
ten years. Fitted 
with a seven Jewel) 
Swiss Movement. 
Price, express paid 


$7.95 


We satisfy you or 





refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH AND JEWELRY CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


DEPT. 412 


5207 State St. 


1} Git in dis bed, gal!” 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGA&@INE 


THE FAMILY TREE 


By George W. Henderson 


OSE and Hulda Jackson moved from Kentucky to thy: duchoye State 
during the early eighties to educate their daughter) »* vine public 
schools of Oberlin. One evening as they sat by 2 2lo.vin, fire 
Malinda said: 


“Papa, my history teacher wants my fam:ly free by to- 
morrow. The other students finished theirs yesterday. ‘:: 
me your fore-parents’ names and I’ll have mama io like sv.” 

“Den ’gin wid yoh mammy now—’cause I Joun huow 
nuthin’ ’tall ’bout no daddies an’ de only mammy 1°. e!. 
knowed am a string uv blue shell-beads wid a brass locke 
dat maw took off my oldes’ sistah’s neck and put ’round mine 
de mawnin’ dey sold me and brother Dave from !'': to 
Marse Jeff Jackson, who shipt us from Richmond to Vicks- 
burg. I wuz too little to ’member hur, but ebery night at 
bedtime Dave told me ‘bout hur an’ we’d kiss the piktur 
an’ crawl in de shucks.” 


Unrequested, Mose went to an old trunk and on return- 
ing dropped the memento into his daughter’s lap. 


“Dar’s my maw, ’Lindy. Ain’t opened dat case since 
i Ai lant Dave kist hur fur de las’ time an’ told me to scratch fur 
myself, den died under dat pile uv slate in dat Tennessee 
tunnel.” 
While they were opening the locket the grief-stricken father withdrew 
“Poor papa. Where did you meet him?” 
“In Frankfort, right after de war. But I never dre-e—” 
“Why do you cry, mama? Help me. The white children laughed be- 
cause I couldn’t even start my tree.” 
“Come, chile, it’s bedtime. Mammy’ll take dese beads to yoh teacher an’ 
she’ll fix yoh tree.” 


* * * * 


At midnight he awoke from a hideous nightmare. 
“Help!! Gawd!! Mercy! Umph! Dat yuh, Huldy? Whew-ew-ew! Dremp 
dey wuz nailin’ my feet an’ hands to ’Lindy’s ‘family tree!’ What youh—? 


“Can’t git in dat bed, Mose. Gwine to sleep wid "Lindy. Yuh’s no more 
my husband. Yuh’s my own baby brudder—’cause mammy tookt dese very 
beads off’ my neck an’ put ’em ’round yoh’s thirty years ago.” 


Go It, Black Boy 


By A. Fay Jordan 


CG O it, black boy, go it? 
Oh, never hesitate; 


You cannot be victorious 
If you stand around and wait. 


There are millions in the struggle, 
They’ve set their hearts to win, 

Spur your courage to the task 
Oh, hasten, enter in! 


There’s room on Fame’s fair ladder 
For thousands more, ‘tis true; 
Most of the faces there are white, 

But She keeps calling you. 


There’s small credit for the boy of white 
Who ascends the rugged steep, 

He has money, plenty, at his back, 
And money helps a heap. 


But you, my noble boy of black, 
You have no money at your back; 
You must climb the ladder rung by rung 
Until the weary task is done. 


You must work in summer, even rain, 
Thru fall and winter till spring comes again, 
And ever, as you mount a rung, 

God bless you, Ethiopia’s son. 


Don’t let obstacles block your way, 

Nor discouraging ones from day to day 
Persuade you ever to turn back! 

Cry: “Loose the throttle—clear the track!” 


Then hurry! hurry! do not wait, 

Go, buckle on the full breastplate: 
He that fighteth to the end, 

Success the Lord will surely send. 


And when the weary journey’s done, 

And you have reached the topmost rung, 
We'll write in blazoned words this song: 
“Ethiopia has stretched her hand—and won!” 
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